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Today’s Short Story 


While cruising about in his ship off 
Sandy Hook, Capt. Peterson saw tigers, 
giraffes, horses, lions, hippopotamuses 
and other animals floating about in the 
water. They were part of a merry-go- 
’round washed away by a storm pn the 
Jersey coast. 


Pants a Protection 
Who’d ever thought collegiate bell 
bottomed tenaies were good for any- 
thing but to distinguish between men 
and men in name only? A colored 
gentleman residing in Washington was 
standing at a none-too-soft drink count- 
er in a saloon of yesteryear arguing 
with three other colored gentlemen on 
this, that, something or other, when 
somebody got mad. “Bang,” went a 
gun from among the dusky trio, the 
bullet zipping through the collegiate 
bell bottomed trousers of the first men- 
tioned colored gentleman. But the bul- 
let never touched his leg. The next day 
every pair of collegiate bell bottomed 

trousers in the city was sold. 


Heavens, Maria, Look! 


Maria was a maiden lady (she came 
up in the days before “bachelor girls” 
were born) and she was on a visit to 
Paris. She had been in the city three 
days and wrote home to her married 
sister that she thought Paris was a 
wonderfully moral place in spite of all 
that has been said against it. But no 
sooner had she posted her letter when 
a terrible sight greeted her eyes. Maria 
blushed all colors of the rainbow, she 
gulped and gasped for breath and lean- 
-ed against a building for support. There 
crossing the street ahead of her was a 
man in silk pajamas; He wore no 
shoes or hhat and he seemed as uncon- 
cerned about himself as if he had been 
clothed in al} the usual outdoor habili- 
ments. And he was walking straight 
toward Maria. Heavens! 

When Maria recovered consciousness 
they told her in the hotel lobby where 
she had been carried when she fainted, 
that the pajama-clad man had been 
arrested and had given the following 
explanation of his conduct: Someone 
had stolen all his clothes from his 
room and he was out shopping for a 
new lay-out. 

But Maria shudders every time she 
thinks of Paris. 


100 Per Cent American 

Charges Alone, a full-blooded Ari- 
kara Indian, has been rewarded by 
Uncle Sam for “the valor and extraor- 
dinary meritorious service performed 
by him” in the late war. Arrived at 
the front early in 1918 he became one 
of the chief Indian scouts of the 18th 
U. S. infantry. It-is said the Germans 
always feared the coming of this 
“specter,” as they called him, for he 
would move with unerring accuracy 
among the sandbags of their trenches, 
choose his man and “get” him. Charges 
Alone would return to his own side 
with either the.prisoner or the prison- 
er’s shirt as mute evidence that he 





“got” his man. The recdrds credit 
Charges with accounting for 33 Ger- 
mans, but there may have been more. 
Charges won’t tell how many. In fact, 
if you ask him about his exploits, his 
clear, black eyes snap, the lines about 
his mouth twitch and he replies: “I 
wish not to speak about that. -The 
Indian does not talk about his wars.” 
Charges is now a mail carrier in 
Mandan, N.Dak., having been appointed 
by special order of President Coolidge. 


It Pays to Travel 


Last Easter Sunday Morris Harequa, 
nine years old, of New York, was all 
dolled up in a new suit and with 20 
cents in his pocket he felt like John D-~ 
the Dime Distributor. Boarding a sub- 
way train he rode to the wharves where 
he got off and “followed the crowd.” 
The “crowd” in this instance chanced to 
be passengers getting on a liner bound 
for Cuba. Morris thought this was a 
good time to explore a ship and once 
on board he went from bow to stern 
and from bridge to engine room. Be- 
lieving that he was child of a passenger 
officers allowed the boy to go about un- 
molested. Finally the Jad walked into 
the dining salon and sat at the captain’s 
table, where in the latter’s presence he 
ate a hearty meal. “ 

As Morris felt sleepy he found his 
way into an unoccupied cabin, lay in 
one of the berths and dropped off into 
slumberland. When he opened his 
eyes again the ship was at sea. Now, 
as the boy would have to pay for his 





CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


1 What are the seven wonders of the 
ancient world? (14) 

2 How can camels go without food or 
water for several days? (10) 

3 Of what American city is William 
Hale Thompson mayor? (12) 

4 Is the Bible copyrighted in this coun- 
try? (15) 

5 What is the negro population of the 
United States? (14) 

6 What is the literal meaning of 
Eskimo? (10) 

7 What is the difference between a tor- 
nado and a cyclone? (15) 

8 How many people have been killed by 
autos in this country in the last 32 
years? (14) 

9 Are all violins bearing Stradivarius 
labels genuine instruments? (14) 

10 How many woman U.S. senators have 
there been? (6) 

11 Which contains more oxgen, hot or 
cold water? (10) 

12 Who ig Lady Rhondda? (12) 

13 What, in newspaper parlance, does 
“shadow” mean? (5) 

14 Are baseball covers sewed on by hand 
or by machinery? (16) 

15 Do toads drink water? (14) 

16 What are two main reasons why the 
United States refuses to recognize 
Russia? (4) 

17 How does a cat purr? (15) 

18 What is the origin of “slush fund”? 
(14) 

19 How many women in this country 
earn their own living? (5) 

20 How many pictures per second are 
taken in ordinary motion picture 
photography? (16) 











: Nig 
passage in some-way a difficult prob|.), 
presented itself. He had only 20 cen). 
with him and he was too young & 
put to work. Good-hearted passeng:;. 
however took'a fancy to Morris 4)):| 
put up the money. So he went al! {! 
way to Santiago where ‘he was )) 
aboard another liner bound for Ne, 
York. His parents who had been no}; 
fied of his whereabouts had threaten, 
to punish him upon his return, } 
when Morris walked down the gan: 
plank in New York a few days later } 
father and mother took him in th: 
arms and hugged and kissed him un 
he was out of breath. Out of 
pockets Morris drew $14 which }); 
been given to him by passengers. 


Gems from Exchanges 


Better Hurry 
Mail order circular—There’s just o 
thing. Those 30,000 shirts won’t last lo: 
so if you want to test us on this offer you’!! 
have to use the inelosed card right awa: 











Honesty in Advertising 
Decatur (?) Review—(adv.)—COAT VA! 
UES TO $15 Now $36, 


This Sounds Suspicious 


Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch—(ad\ 
PERSONAL: The parties who took ju 
funnel and gasoline from house on Wi 


chester pike near Asbury church please 1 
turn jug and funnel at least. This is sey: 
jugs and funnels carried away and not i 
turned. 

Sent in by George M. Neim, Columbus. 


A Triple Affair 
Boise (Idaho) News—Charles Edward Gil- 
key and Cleo Drillon, both of this city, were 
married to Justice R. W. Adams. 
Sent in by Mafian Tunnell, Boise. 


You Don’t Mean It? 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner—(furni- 
ture store adv.)}—We Give New Furniture 


~as Part Payment for Your Used Pieces. 


Sent in by Mrs. Annie Reed, Vallejo. 


- Lucky 
Buffalo (N. Dak.) Express—John Ander- 
son returned to his work on thé local N. P. 
section after a forced lay-off caused by his 
death. 
Sent in by B. W. Smith. 


Just as Hard to Digest 
Humboldt Times (Eureka, Cal.)—These 
ladies will have an unusually attractive 
booth, at which delicious. cookies, smal! 
cakes and home-made salkshrdluetaoi wi! 
be sold. 
Sent in by HB. Eglin, Scotia 
Explain Yourself, Sir 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun—(adv.)—WAN'- 
ED: A room by young single business man 
with nice family. Address O-10, care this 
paper. 


“Lindy” Stood- Everything 
n Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle—\ime. 
Nungesser started to ring out with a flood 
of French, great tears streaming down lic! 
cheeks. She didn’t understand anything— 
nothing at all, but the expression on the 
young Yank’s face—but she stepped | 
ward, took him in her arms, pulled 5! 
head down on a level with her own rugget. 
deeply lined visage and killed him agai! 
and again. 
Sent in by K. Nicholes, Hayward. 
“In the Spring——” 
Washington (D. C.) News—(headlines)— 
EXCLUSIVE LONDON CLUB OF 50 BACH- 
ELOR GIRLS YIELDS TO SPRING® 
TEMPTING—Victim’s Body at Rocky! 
Undertaker’s Party Identified as Man i> 
sing from His Home in Richmond. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 








Russia Not Yet Deserving of Our Recognition 


Talk of the possibility of the United 
States recognizing Russia has been still- 
ed, if but temporarily, by Great Britain’s 
break with the soviet. John Bull’s 
unpleasant experience with the bolshe- 
vik troublemaking under the guise of 
open diplomacy is. generally hailed in 
the United States as a vindication of 
our persistent aloofness with regard to 
modern Russia. 

England intends to henceforth follow 
a course similar to that pursued here. 
In other words, the two leading powers 
will continue to permit trade with 
Russia without entering into the usual 
political contacts. In our case it is 
proved that profitable commercial rela- 
tions can be carried on without -diplo- 
matics ties. 

There have been rumors of impend- 
ing American recognition of Russia ever 
since one Coolidge message to congress 
was interpreted to be friendly in tone 
to Russia, but the great majority of 
Americans seem unalterably opposed 
to recognition under present conditions. 
The minority, in fact, is so small that 
it is easy to pick out such men as Borah, 
Lenroot, Wheeler, Brookhart and Pitt- 
man, and even Gov. Ritchie of Mary- 
land, as its spokesmen. 

At different times private commis- 
sions have gone to Russia for the stated 
purpose of studying conditions there. 
Most of them seem to have made-up 
their minds in advance. Such a one, 
sheaded by Sherwood Eddy, reported 
that the soviet government has proved 
itself “stable and enduring.” But is it? 

Russia is finishing its first decade 
under bolshevism. Those who thought 
its existence depended on Lenine and 
Trotzky have been disappointed. Lenine 
is dead and Trotzky has been shelved. 
It is not a one-man government. Today 
46 nations recognize Russia. The 
others refuse. Why? 

To understand the situation a little 
background is necessary. 

Socialism and bolshevism, though 
often confused and more or less dove- 
tailed, are not one and the same. 
There are many definitions for social- 
ism but in this particular case it can 
be considered as a theory binding the 
individual to the will of the majority— 
usually the working class. Bolshevism 
is more than that. “Bolshevism” is 
a Russian word meaning “limit” or 
“extreme.” And bolshevism is that! 
It aims to insure absolute individual 
equality by putting everybody on the 

same level, and a low one at that 
considering American standards. 

The soviet government started off by 
confiscating all private property under 
the excuse of “nationalization.” This 


is the same idea incorporated in Mex- 















—Cartoon in Los Angeles Times. 
Soviet Russia wants our recognition—but 


doesn’t want to in turn recognize its 


indebtedness to us. 


ico’s land laws now causing so much 
trouble. This similarity has invited 
many people, including our own State 
Department, to scent some link between 
Russia and Latin-America. 

Another soviet idea is that all busi- 
ness should be done by trusts organized 
by the states. This plan guarantees 
all workers a living but it stifles ambi- 
tion and curtails production. At first 
the soviet deemed religion and com- 
munism incompatible. It tried to kill 
the former but failed. It now tolerates 
all religions after a fashion. Marriage 
is treated lightly. Common law mar- 
riages, of. which there are many, enjoy 
the same respect as religious or civil 
marriages. Under present conditions 
a Russian couple can for 50 cents be 
recorded as married. A divorce can 
be obtained almost as quickly for 75 
cents. There are half as many divorces 
as there are marriages in Russia. In 
the United States the ratio is only one 
to 10, and even this is deplored. Birth 
control is practiced in Russia. 

Some ideas may seem all right in 
theory but fail in actual practice. This 
has been Russia’s experience. Many 
schemes introduced by the soviet have 
been either modified or discarded. For 
instance: citizenship rights were once 
denied anyone who dared employ an- 
other for profit. This plan has now been 
changed to permit farmers to hire help. 

But_it is not because of these things 
that the United States withholds recog- 
nition. It is admitted that a sovereign 
nation can have the kind of government 
it wants to. The United States does 
not meddle nor does it want to meddle 
in Russia’s internal affairs. 

Russia and her friends like to argue 


that Europe’s rehabilitation, in a large 
measure, depends on American recogni- 
tion. That is debatable. Growth of 
American foreign trade is also said to 


be dependent on this recognition, Let 
us see. There is nothing to prevent 
American firms from trading with 
Russia. Many of them do. Our trade 
with Russia is good. On the other 
hand recognition of Russia has not 


brought any startling benefits to coun- 
tries that have extended her the hand 
of friendship. England’s case is a glar- 
ing example. 

Russia has sacrificed the regard of 
the United States and many other 
nations by stooping to propaganda and 
even more material action aimed to 
destroy orderly government and the , 
world’s most cherished institutions. “ 
Soviet influence is seen in strikes, terri- 
torial disorders’ and other sinister 
happenings. Soviet gold was linked 
with a proposed revolt of workmen 
during the British coal strike. It has 
also glittered in disturbances in France. 


Official Russia says that documents 
purporting to be instructions to secret 
agents to stir up trouble and even assas- 
sinate persons are forged. It denies 
interference in~other nations’ affairs. 
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—Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 


Russia Could Profittably Drop Her Pilot 


But the soviet government does not 
deny that its w6rkingmen’s councils, 
which practically govern Russia, have 
in the past and do now excite workers 
in other countries. 


’ Yet even this is not the reason why 
the United States declines to treat with 
the soviet. 

Though some people may criticize 
Secretary of State Kellogg’s policies, it 
must be remembered that our Russian 
attitude really dates from the tenure 
of Charles Evans Hughes. The latter 
defined the American attitude very 
clearly in 1923 in a letter to the late 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor (which 
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organization has since repudiated “red” 
influence). The letter contained this 
pertinent statement: 

What is most serious is that there is con- 
clusive evidence that those in contro] at 
Moscow have not given up their original 
purpose of destroying existing governments 
wheréver they can do so throughout the 
world. 

In the same year Secretary of State 
Hughes further explained: 

If the soviet authorities are ready to re- 
store the confiscated property of American 
citizens or make effective compensation, 
they can do so. If the soviet authorities 
are ready to repeal their decree repudiating 
Russia’s obligations -to this country and 
appropriately recognize them, they can do 
so. It requires no conference or negotia- 
tion to accomplish these results, which can 
and should be achieved at Moscow as evi- 
dence of good faith. The American govern- 
ment has not incurred liabilities to Russia 
or repudiated obligations. Most serious is 
the continued propaganda to overthrow the 
institutions of this country. This govern- 
ment cannot enter into negotiations until 
these efforts directed from Moscow are 
abandoned. 

President Coolidge echoed this senti- 
ment when he declared: 

Our government does not propose to 
enter into relations with another regime 
which refuses to recognize the sanctity of 
international obligations. I do not propose 
to barter away for the privilege of trade 
any of the cherished rights of humanity. I 
do not propose to make merchandise of any 
American principle. These rights and prin- 
ciples must go Wherever the sanctions of 
our government go. 

The first and foremost reason why 
we do not recognize Russia, then, is 
because she has repudiated her just 
debts. The United States loaned the 
Kerensky government, forerunner of 
the present regime, $250,000,000. The 
soviet says it is not responsible for 
debts contracted by a former govern- 
ment. But international custom, though 
not international law, says it is. Why 
should we make other war-time debtor 
nations pay up and exempt Russia? 
It would not be fair. It would have 
been better for the world had Great 
Britain and France refused to recognize 
Russia until she paid back the nearly 
$5,000,000,000 that she owed them. But 
that is not our business. 

Another thing the United States 
demands—that Russia follow interna- 
tional custom by recognizing the rights 
of other nationals residing within her 
borders. She must guarantee the safety 
of Americans and give back confiscated 
property before we will deal with her. 
Here again\the Russian and Mexican 
policies seem to have much in common, 

Russia, of course, can get rid of its 
debts and other burdens in an under- 
hand way, but it cannot hope to build 
up credit, either moral or financial. It 
greatly needs both kinds. We have 
been both kind and tolerant to Russia. 
In time of famine we sent her doctors 
and $70,000,000 worth of grain and 
medicinal supplies. If Russia had spent 
for worthy purposes at home the $40,- 
000,000 she is said to expend in worfl- 
wide propaganda in one year she would 
not, perhaps, have needed our help. 
But, again, that is her own concern. 

Russia is still a-festing ground for 
the most radical theories the modern 
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‘world has ever seen put into practice 


not excepting Italy. Most of them are 
bound to fail. The ultimate result will 
be that Russia will gradually drop her 
present form of goverment and adopt, 
one of the several that have been prov- 
ed and found beneficial by other 
nations. When this will come about 
is a question. The Russian masses, un- 
fortunately, cannot think for them- 
selves. They are used to being driven 
with whips. It all depends on how long 
they can be hoodwinked by soviet 
propaganda. 

Just_now Russia is the world’s: bad 
boy intent on a Vodka spree. 


SOLVING TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Maryland and Indiana, numbered 
among states which feel that traffic can 
be speeded up with safety, have taken 
the initiative by increasing speed limit 
in the open country from 35 to 40 miles 
an hour. They contend that fast driving 
doesn’t cause as many accidents as slow 
driving. 

Samuel M. Vauclain’s prediction of 
horseless streets is in a way being 
realized. Washington and several other 
cities are trying to ban horse drawn ve- 
hicles from certain throughfares, Phila- 











Novel 


highway 
David H. Jackson and Hugh E. Young, 


intersection designed by 


Chicago officials. Such a separation, they 
think, would relieve congestion, prevent ac- 
cidents and speed up traffic. 


delphia’s experiment in abolishing park- 
ing in the downtown section resulted in 
so many protests by merchants that the 
order was modified. Losses in business 
of from 10 to 23 per cent as a result of a 
similar no-parking order were reported 
by Woreester, Mass., merchants. 


Though efforts in some places to 
make pedestrians obey traffic lights or 
the policeman’s whistle have become in- 
volved in court litigation, Atlanta claims 
to have not only succeeded inva cam- 
paign to stop “jaywalking” but credits 
it with reducing the number of traffic 
jams and mishaps. 

Urge for uniform traffic regulations is 
becoming increasingly evident. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover and other 
“safety first” experts blame conflicting 
sectional traffic rules for contributing 
largely to life and property losses. 


In the 32 years of its existence the 
auto has killed more than 170,000 per- 
sons, or more than one-half as many 
Americans as have been killed in all 
wars in which‘the United States partici- 
pated. During the last five years the 
auto killed 100,000 persons and, sent 
3,000,000 to hospitals, The pity of it is 





~~ 


ualty every 42 seconds. [Illinois an: 
several other states are considering {.)| 
Jowing Massachusetts’s example in r; 

quiring autoists to take out insuran:. 
soasto protect prospective victims. M.\s- 
sachusetts claims the compulsory ins\.;- 
ance has made its drivers more care{\|, 


It may surprise some people to know 
that the United States has more auiis 
than it has telephones. Over 22,000 ,()\\\ 
cars are now registered as compar 
with 17,500,000 telephones*and few. 
bathtubs. This is about one car to eve 
six persons. In some localities the r.- 
tio is even greater. 

“Two cars to every family” is the new 
slogan of an industry which refuses {co 
believe that the auto saturation point 
has been reached. It points out thai 
more than 2,700,000 families now pos- 
sess two or more cars. This is 18 per 
cent of all families. 


COURT ROOM ODDITIES 


Can a clergyman complain to an « 
ployer about a man’s morals and re- 
quest his discharge? 

That is what Howard T. Cole, engi- 
-neer of the Emergency Fleet Corp. 
wants to know. He is suing the | 
Jason Noble Pierce, pastor of the | 
Congregational church at Washingt: 
where President and Mrs. Coolidg: 
tend, for $50,000 damages for libel. 

Ten-inch shells whizzing over a hotc! 
is not conducive to attract guests. Ne 
ertheless it cartnot be made the basis of 
a $240,000 suit against the governni 
the United States Court of Claims has 
ruled. The Pocahontas Hotel in Main 
objected .to the poor marksmanshi) of 
coast artillerymen at Fort Foster, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

It’s no crime for county supervisors 
and city councilmen to solicit brib: 
California, the state supreme cou 
ruled in reversing the conviction o! 
Harry Weitzel for asking $100,000 fo 
his vote as a member of the San Dic! 
council on a purchase contract. J) 
court blamed existing laws for failure 
to provide a penalty. 

“Liar” is no longer a fighting word in 
Montana. The supreme court of that 
state says so. It ruled that because the 
purchaser of a radio set hurled this 
word at the seller was not justification 
for assault. , 

At the age of 60, L. T. Poe flunked in 
his studies at Emory university. [lc 
promptly sued to recover $25 paid in 
fees. 

A six-months-old infant is too youns 
to go to work, Judge Joseph Cordes of 
Milwaukee’s juvenile court ruled in the 
case of a mother who wanted to exhibit 
her child in a model nursery window 3! 
$10 a day. 

Allen county, Kans., has spent $1" 
trying to determine if a householder ca 
kill a neighbor’s ¢at. The first trial re- 
sulted in a disagreement. 

Mrs. Margaret Howard sued her hus- 
band’s second wife for $125,000 for 2!- 
ienation of his affections. Because t!° 
second wife is dead Mrs. Howard hai ‘0 
sue the estate. The Wisconsin supre'¢ 
court decided against her. 
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twins,” that is to say, their bodies have 
been joined together since birth. When 
they became involved in a San Antonio, 
Tex., court action it was a question of 
whether two separate suits would be 
necessary. Finally a single action was 
allowed. The twins sign their own con- 
tracts. However, nature has made it 
impossible for them to exercise their 
right of vote, because the law says only 
one voter can enter the booth at a time. 

A workman at Warsaw, Ind., jokingly 
picked up a small snake and hurled it at 
a fellow worker. The snake coiled 
around a bolt in the second man’s hand 
and in his fright he hurled the bolt from 
him. It hit a third worker, Ernest 
Humes, breaking the latter’s leg. Humes 
sued for $10,000 damages. 

Adam R. Heinrich refused to surren- 
der a trophy temporarily won from the 
Washington horse show. A substitute 
cup had to be provided this year’s win- 
ner while the show entered suit to re- 
cover the original. 

Judge W. E. Harding of Yanceyville, 
N. G., sentenced an offender to keep 
outside a 200-mile radius of Danville, 
Va., for the remainder of his life. Law- 
yers are debating the right of a judge of 
one state making a sentence apply to 
another state. 

James A. Wallis of Denver, Colo., ob- 
tained a $200 judgment against a girl 
because she refused to return a -$200 
diamond engagement ring. 

At Liberty, Mo., another girl lost her 
fight to keep an engagement ring. In her 
case, however, the boy was under age. 


THE NAME’S THE THING 

Those. who read newspaper articles 
signed Charles Lindbergh, “Babe” Ruth, 
Queen Marie, “Gene” Tunney, Mrs. Ruth 
Snyder or “Peaches” Browning are 
prone to inquire: “How do they do it?” 

Take Col. Lindbergh for example. 
Ovations have kept him so busy that a 
great stretch of the imagination is re- 
quired to picture this air hero sitting 
down to gravely write his experiences. 

The truth of the matter is that he 
doesn’t. Nor do the others mentioned. 

Whenever anyone bobs into promi- 
nence press syndicates offer big money 
for the use of his or her name. If it 
were not for the name many articles 








Relative sizesof the naval dirigible Los Angeles and the Lakehurst, 


N. J., hangar can be appreciated 
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by comparing them with the train 
rolled into the great shed tostart a detachment of marines to China. 


How Women are Employed 


Nearly 10,000,000 American women 
earn their own living as compared to 
35,000,000 men. It is significant that 
the professions are claiming more 
women while domesticservice is los- 
ing them. More than a million wom- 
en are now engaged in the profes- 
sions and the number of domestics 
has dropped from 2,000,000 in 1900 to 
half that number today. 


The female invasion of various 
fields is shown in the following 
figures: 


2,000,000 factory workers, 

1,500,000 clerks and stenographers. 

1,000,000 farmers (188,000 owners, 
73,000 tenants and 770 managers). 

640,000 teachers (85% of the total). 

180,000 federal government 3 
ees (almost half of the 60,000 U. S. 
workers at Washington are women). 

20,000 artists, sculptors and other 
art workers. ; 

19,000 accountants and auditors. 

17,200 hotel and boarding house 
owners and managers. 

14,000 insurance and real estate 
saleswomen. 

10,000 manufacturers. 

10,000 journalistsand other writers. 

7,000 bankers and brokers. 

3,000 lawyers (6000 other women 
studying law). i 

000 postmistresses, 

2,400 preachers. 

2,200 pharmacists. 
And in public life we have: 

4 Congresswomen. 

1 Assistant U.S. Attorney-General. 

12 State senators. 

110 Assembywomen, 











would carry little weight. Some are 
ridiculous at best. 

Frequently the person selling a name 
gives the syndicate carte blanche in 
anything it might say.- Such was the 
casé in the story giving intimate details 
about “Peaches” Browning’s married 
life. Even the man who wrote it admits 
he is not overly proud of it. 

Articles to “fit” signatures are written 
by experienced writers whose names do 
not appear in connection with their 
work. In other words, Queen Marie’s 
recounting of her American trip, 
though it appears in the personal pro- 
noun “I,” was really written by a man 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The person selling his or her signa- 
ture usually gives 
the “shadow” writ- 
er the benefit of a 
few ideas, but the 
real writer often 
has to use his imag- 
ination in order to 
grind out the neces- 
sary amount of 
copy. 

Let us consider 
Mrs. Snyder, con- 
victed murderer. 
All that she did was 
to request that the 
story written about 
her name be favor- 
able to her bid for 
clemency. 

Very few people 
can connect any 
Philosophy with 
“Babe” Ruth, yet-ar- 
ticles signed by the 
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champion slugger contain a_ great 
amount of it. The secret, of course, is 
that while “Babe” is eating hot dogs 
and ice cream to the further peril of 


his stomach an_able “shadow” is writ- 


ing what he thinks “Babe” should say 
if the latter were able to say it. Tun- 
ney, too, is given credit for a lot of 
things that probably never entered that 
pugilist’s head. 

When Luis Angelo Firpo, “Wild Bull 
of the Pampas” so quickly tamed in the 
American prize ring, came here from the 
Argentine he could scarcely speak Eng- 
lish, not to mention write it. Yet as he 
lay unconscious on the mat his heart- 
broken story of “Why I Got Licked. by 
Jack Dempsey” was on its way to the 
newspapers. William Slavens McNutt 
was the shrewd shadow who figured 
Firpo’s fate in advance. 

Prizefighters and baseball stars are 
especially eager to sign up as “writers” 
for syndicates. But that only means 
more work for the real writers. “Auto- 
biographies” of Jack Dempsey, Jack 
Britton and “Jim” Jeffries are the work 
of Frank Mencke, Henry Farrell and 
Robert Edgren respectively. “Benny” 
Leonard and “Jack” Sharkey share a 
single shadow—Ned Brown. John N. 
Wheeler, a pioneer “shadow,” has writ- 
ten under the names of “Christy” Math- 
ewson, John J. McGraw, “Tris” Speak- 
er, George Stallings, “Johnny” Evers 
and Frank Chance. “Babe” Ruth has 
two spokesmen—Ford Frick and Chris- 
ty Walsh. The latter has “shadowed” 
for more ball players than perhaps any 
other_wfiter. 

Julia Harpman (Mrs. Westbrook Peg- 
ler) was writing as Gertrude Ederle 
while “Trudie” was swimming the Eng- 
lish channel. Walter Hagen’s golf 
pointers come through the medium of 
Robert Harlow. . “Bobby” Jones, how- 
ever, is one of the few to write his own 
stuff. Among others might be mention- 
ed Mary Brown and Helen Wills, tennis 
stars. The latter also illustrates her 
own work. 

“Shadows” are not confined to sport 
notables. Some explorers are so busy 
exploring that they sell the press agent 
rights. James. Wharton has done the 
work of Roald Amundsen—on paper. 
Perhaps the explorer who has done 
least but has gotten the most publicity 
out of it is Capt. George Wilkins. 

But the “shadow” ‘system must be all 
right. because even the president has 
other people write his speeches for him. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK 


An auto draws up before a house 
which, being in a row, is only distin- 
guished from its neighbors by a card 
bearing the words “Service School” 
hung in the window. A man is at the 
wheel. His wife gets out to escort their 
small child into the building mentioned. 
After seeing the little one safely inside, 
the woman re-enters the auto and_it 
drives off. 

Washington is on its way to work! 

Everybody seems to be employed in 
the nation’s capital—that is, all except 
the children. This is why Washington 
families live better than families in most 
other places. Washington folk own 
their own homes or live in modern 
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apartments. They also own many autos 
(the ratio being about one machine to 
every four persons), have an equally 
great number of radios, forms of enter- 
tainment and, all in all, enjoy more lux- 
uries than do residents of, say an indus- 
trial community. ‘The reason, as men- 
tioned before, is that father, mother, son 
and daughter contribute to the family 
exchequer. In other words, all adult 
members of the family are gainfully em- 
ployed. Consequently homes and apart- 
ments are depopulated during the day. 
This has resulted in the so-called “serv- 
ice school” developing in Washington 
with mushroom growth. It cares for 
youngsters during working hours. 

This leads to the pertinent question: 
“Should married women work?” 

The matter is still agitating many 
minds, and particnlarly at the nation’s 
capital where individuals and organiza- 
tions have taken definite sides on the 
subject. 

The Washington issue was revived by 
a proposal to discontinue employment 
of married female teachers. One wom- 
an member of a local citizens’ body de- 
clared that women who leave the family 
eircle to take employment are demoral- 
izing to home life. Holding that most 
married women are in teaching only for 
the money they get out of it, this same 
woman asserted that such teachers “are 
not worth having.” Another woman de- 
plored that most married women teach- 
ers “are not-and never will be mothers,” 
adding that many married women are so 
engaged because*“some lazy loafer for a 
husband” is depehdent on_ his wife’s 
salary. Another view is that retention 
of married teachers is unfair to girls 
who find no jobs awaiting them when 
they graduate from normal school. 

But the District of Columbia Federa- 


“tion of Women’s Clubs comes to the de- 


fense of the married teacher, and the 
married woman worker in general, by 
failing to see where the married state is 
detrimental to teaching. or any other 
ability. One woman testified before the 
board of education that she had been 
forced to take up teaching in order to 
support her family. She said it enabled 
her son to get a Ph. D. degree and sent 
her daughter to medical school. This, 
she argued, was proof that a woman can 
both work and rear a family. 

Government officials proféss to find 
in married. women the best workers. 
And they ought to know because Uncle 
Sam employs about as many women 
as men. The argument is that ‘married 
women are staid and concentrate on 
their work while single girls think more 
about “prettying up” and social engage- 
whents. Even though women are sup- 
posed to be more irritable than men, 
various government bureau heads pre- 
fer old maids to flappers or bachelors. 

The foregoing view, though voiced in 
Washington, should be of interest in 
considering the same question in other 
parts of the country. School boards in 
420 cities have banned employment of 
married teachers while 18 other cities 
have imposed conditional rules for em- 
ployment. Nearly 800 municipalities 
are reported as showing preference to 
unmarried teachers. 

But other professions, trades and the 
business world in general seem equally 
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alluring to married women. There are 
more married women gainfully employ- 
ed today than before*the war. In fact, 
the dearth of male help during the war 
was responsible for many married 
women going to work who would other- 
wise have scorned employment. But 
having acquired a taste for work and 
enjoying the added income it brings 
them these women are now loath to 
give it up. Consequently the cry is 
raised that married women deny em- 
ployment to men and single girls who 
may need the money more. 

At any rate, Washington’s experiences 
with the married woman worker fur- 
nishes the rest of the country food for 
thought. 


‘A PERMANENT WAVE AT 92 


Mrs. Rebecca L. Felton, first and only 
womanh U. S. sénator, got a permanent 
wave on her 92nd birthday. Georgia’s 
“grand old lady” says she is going to 
take Lindbergh as her model for the 
future. Though a former prohibition 
worker under the slogan of “Sober 
Homes for Mothers,” Mrs. Felton now 
favors modification. “People are going 
to get liquor anyway,” she reasons, 
“and in commoy’ humanity we ought to 
let them have good liquor.” But she is 
against barrooms. The bootlegger, she 
says “is in power today and the govern- 
ment must regulate liquor selling in 
some way.” 

Medern girls she finds as sweet as 
their mothérs were and she “loves” 
them. As for women smoking, she asks 
“Why can’t they if they want to? -Their 
grandmothers did.” Mrs. Felton doesn’t 
think abbreviated skirts as bad as long 
skirts of olden days which swept up. 
sidewalk dirt.” She thinks there is too 
much meddling in other people’s busi- 
ness. Though a Democrat she praises 
President Coolidge for having “com- 
mon-sense notions.” / 


FILM “SALARIES CUT 


Sixteen movie producers have band- 
ed together to slash salaries of stars and 
executives connect with the industry. 
The Paramount-Famous Players-Laskey 
organization took the initiative by or- 
dering a 10 per cent cut in the pay of all 
employees drawing more than $50 a 
week., The economy move is made 
necessary by increased production costs 
and less revenue, Jesse L. Laskey ex- 
plains. “The industry has been spend- 
ing too much,” he says. Will Hays, 
“czar” of the films, issaid to have agreed 
to the move. There has been much com- 
plaint about excessive salaries paid 
stars, directors and other executives 
and the low pay of lesser lights. It-is 














The special check that Charles Lindbergh re- 
ceived from Raymond Orteig for the first 


New York—Paris non-stop flight. Lind- 
bergh’s backers let him keep it all. 
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difficult to list salaries of stars bec... 
press agents like to claim for them m. 
than they really get, Because most .-- 
tors are under contract, suits are n 
d4hreatened. 

An alleged kidnaping plot with M.a:\ 
Pickford (Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks) ,; 
the ebjective caused her Beverly Hi 
home to be guarded. Some people 
tributed it to advance publicity fo: 
forthcoming Pickford picture. Phi! 
Hubbard is suing Mary Pickford | 
$100,000 damages-on the ground that s}), 
appropriated the plot of one of his 
stories for her film, “Sparrows.” Fi 
National Pictures issuing Colleen Mo: 
for $1,000,000 for a broken contract. 
Miss Moore is said to have refused tv 
play a certain role assigned her becaus, 
she didn’t like it. . Charles Duell, p 
ducer who claims that Lillian Gish ji|: 
ed him, is suing the actress for $5,()()\) 
000, claiming that she was involved i 
a plot to ruin him. 


NATIONAL SPELLING BEE 
Spelling “abrogate” with an “e” ; 
stead of the “o” lost 13-year-old Ral)h 
Keenan, of Waukon, Iowa, $1000 a: 
the national spelling championship. 
Dean Lucas of Congress, Ohio, spe!! 
the word correctly and was declare: 

champion speller for 1927. 
The contest, staged by various ne\ 
papers, was held at Washington. Thi: 





~ teen girls and four boys participate: 


representing grammar school childr: 
So many “rooters” insisted on helping 
the children spell. words that the little 
contestants had to be seated facing |! 
back of the stage. Some of the hari 
words were: “virulent,” ‘“‘repaled,” 
“brusqueness,” “enforceable,” “rinsing,” 
“vying,” “pivotal,” “emolument,” “nain 
sook,” “misspend,” “tricycle,” “exhorbi 
tant,” “espionage,” “beneficence,” “*): 
missible,” and “shiver.” 


News Notes 


Sunday Baseball Ban. A Penns 
vania blue law of 1794 was held a bar 
to Sunday baseball according to 4 
decision handed down by the stal 
supreme court. 











Flag-Pole “Marathons.” Boston police 
thwarted Frank Holl’s ambition to ) 
the champion long-distance flag-polc 
sitter. They got out a warrant chars 
ing him with being a “public nuisance. 
Holl was trying to break the record 0! 
Alvin Kelly who recently remained 0 
a Newark, N. J., flag pole for 12 days 
and 12 hours. Both men used im 
provised seats. 


“RBabe’s” Popularity Costly. “Babe” 
Ruth, Yankee slugger, filed a claim wil! 
the Treasury department for $9000 ex- 
pended in one year to keep in the goo! 
graces of press agents etc. 


Utility Refund. Nearly $185,000 ws 
returned to Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. subscribers as the re 
sult of a compromise agreement reac! 
ed by the District of Columbia Public 
Utilities Commission. The telephon¢ 
company did not cut the rate two yea'> 

_ ago as ordered and had to make the rc 
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fund. The Massachusetts Public Util- 
ities Commission ordered the Worcester 
Electric Light Co. to reduce rates on 
the ground that stockholders were get- 
ting more than a fair return on their 
investment. 


Two Dogs. A dog owned by James W. 
Smith of Winchester, Va., was tried by 
a jury in a local court and sentenced to 
death for killing sheep. At che time 
this verdict was being returned a small 
dog at Oregon, Ill., William P. Pierce 
was about to kill for stealing eggs, saved 
Pierce from being gored to death by a 
bull. 


“Firewater” Slayer Freed. Deep in 
the heart of the Everglades a Seminole 
Indian court, which administers justice 
irrespective of the white man’s law, 
freed a brave charged with murder be- 
cause the deed was committed under 
the influence of liquor. 


Want Elastic Work Day. Leading 
railway executives propose an elastic 
work day whereby the usual eight-hour 
period could be shortened in time of 
slack and lengthened to 10 hours in 
“rush” times, 





Justice Disbarred. Former Justice 
George H. Clark of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, a former Republican state chair- 
man, was permanently disbarred from 
practicing in the U. S. district court of 
northern Ohio as a result of his con- 
viction of illegal bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 





Dixie Monument Removed. Criticism 
of a new memorial to the women of the 
Confederacy at Roanoke, Va., terminat- 
ed by it being cloaked in a gunny sack 
pending removal. The art of the work 
was condemned. 


New Trial for Scott. After being 
saved from the gallows four times by 
an 11th-hour reprieve, Russell T. Scott, 
convicted murderer, was granted a new 
trial by the Illinois Supreme Court. The 
court severely criticized the “unpro- 
fessional” conduct of Judge Marcus 
Javanaugh and the prosecution. It de- 
clared Scott did not have a fair trial. 


Ask Lowden to Speak. Former Gov. 
Lowden cf Illinois, pros ective “farm” 
candidate for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination, was invited to address 
the Wisconsin legislature by resolution 
adopted by the state se.iate. 


Bedy Exhibitor Indicted. Dr. Harry 
B. Thomas, dentist, was indicted by an 
Edmonson, Ky., grand jury as a result 
of public exhibiticn of the body of 
Floyd Collins, cave victim (see July 
2 issue), 





Compulsory Photo. Because Jarvey 
Johnson received two black eyes in 
fighting while drunk, Judge Burke at 
Chicago sentenced him to have his 
picture taken and to carry it about with 
him at alt times. 


De Autremonts Sentenced. Life im- 
prisonment was the sentence meted to 
the three De Autremont brothers 
caught in the only $500,000 man hunt 
this country ever staged. They con- 
fessed killing four trainmen in the 
Siskiyou holdup of 1923, admitting the 
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President and Mrs. Coolidge are both doing 
considerable rainbow trout fishing while in 


the Black Hills. The fact that Mrs. Coolidge 


hooked her finger did not lessen her enthusi- 


asm in the sport. Here she is admiring a 
two-pound specimen landed by her husband. 








deed was “beastly” and “dastardly.” 
Ray, one of the twins, was a radical 
socialist who had studied Darwin, 
Huxley and Schoepenhauer. 


Anti-Oleo Law Illegal. A state law 
restricting the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine was declared illegal by 
the Wisconsin supreme court. 


Mountain Named for President. The 
South Dakota legislature, in special ses- 
sion, named the mountain which towers 
over the state game lodge where the 
president is vacationing “Mount Cool- 
idge.” The second highest peak in the 
Black Hills, it had previously been 
known both as Sheep mountain and 
Lookout mountain. 





Would Return to Mysticism. Urge 
that the Protestant Episcopal church 
return to the pomp and mysticism of 
the Middle Ages was voiced before the 
church congress at San Francisco by 
Bishop Moulton of Utah. He thinks 
such things are needed to hold interests 
of congregations. 


Speaking of Special Weeks. Barbers 
profited most from Atlanta’s “Look Well 
Week,” though some other citizens it is 
said really looked better. “Go Visiting 
Week” encouraged some folks in South 
Carolina. Others didn’t need encour- 
agement. 


Many Skulls Found. About 150 human 
skulls were unearthed by excavators at 
Buffalo, N. Y. They are supposed to 
have belonged to an extinct tribe of 
Indians. 


McGraw Jubilee. Many notables as- 
sisted John J. McGraw celebrate his 
silver jubilee as manager of the New 
York Giants. 


Warships Junked. The Wolverine, 
said to be the navy’s first iron ship, and 
the cruiser Philadelphia, one-time flag- 
ship of the Atlantic squadron, are head- 
ed for the junk pile. Launched at Erie, 
Pa., in 1832, the Wolverine (first named 






ri 
the Michigan) spent all of her time on 
the Great Lakes, She was the cause of a 
protest by Canada because an agree- 
ment is supposed to bar armed vessels 
from the lakes. Since her retirement 
from service several years ago the Phila- 
delphia had been used as a prison ship. 


Women Given Church Rights. The 
Free Methodist Church has granted 
women the same recognition as men in 
being licensed as preachers and or- 
dained as deacons. 








Helped Capture Geronimo. Santiago 
Valenzuela, Indian scout who helped 
capture the notorious Apache chief, 
Geronimo, died at Liberty, Ariz., lacking 
one year of reaching the century mark. 
He served in the Mexican war and is 
survived by a 106-year-old widow. 





Another Hero. Jack Kibbe, army pri- 
vate, submitted himself to dangerous 
germ inoculations s~ that health au- 
thorities might known more about 
dengue fever. For weeks he lay ill in 
a Manila hospital. After medical offi- 
cers had collected their data Kibbe col- 
lected an honorable discharge at San 
Francisco. 

Indian Marathon. Mad Bul, young 
Karook Indian, won $1000 and a kiss 
from Little Fawn by finishing first in 
a 480-mile foot race over the new Red- 
wood highway from San Francisco to 
Grants Pass, Ore. He averaged nearly 
60 miles a day for eight days. Flying 
Cloud, a young buck, beat Melika, a 53- 
year-old Zuni, for second place. Mad 
Bull bought an auto with his money. 


Primary Law Invalid. The Illinois 
primary law was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the state supreme court. It 
also declared illegal a provision giving 
employees the right to take two hours 
from work to vote. 








Declines Bishopric. The Rev. Dr. 
H, Percy Silver, rector of the Church of 
the Incarnation, New York, was elected 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Wyo- 
ming but declined. He thought he could 
render better service in Manhattan. 


Small “Sesqui” Loss. The Philadel- 
phia sesquicentennial did not prove as 
big a financial loss as had been ex- 
pected. New figures show that its ex- 
penses were only $200,000 more than 
its income, and even this sum may be 
wiped out by equipment sales. 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA CAUSE 
DISCOVERED 


Those who suffer from hay fever or 
asthma will be gratified to learn that at last 
science has succeeded in discovering the 
basic cause of these two stubborn maladies. 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these 
diseases a way has also been found to 
overcome this basic cause in the individual 
instead of merely treating the surface symp- 
toms, as has been done in the past. 

Because of this discovery, thousands of 
people have been freed of their asthma and 
hay fever. 

For full information write for interesting 
booklet on the discovery of the cause of 
asthma and hay fever. It will be sent free 
to readers of this magazine who will write 
to Dept. 158, Fugate Company, 126 S. Me- 
ridian St., Indianapolis—Advertisement. 
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Valera’s Party Refused Seats. De 
Valera and his 44 Fianna Fail deputies 
marched through the streets of Dublin, 
followed by crowds of republicans who 
had been asked to come to the capital, 
but when they arrived at Leinster 
House and demanded their seats they 
were refused—because of their own 
refusal to take the oath of allegiance to 
a “foreign king.” They waited in the 
building for hours but never reached 
the chamber of the dail where William 
Cosgrave was being re-elected head of 
the executive council. Cosgrave de- 
clared the oath did not keep out the 
Fianna Fail deputies, but that they hid 
behind it knowing their fantastic prom- 
ises could not be fulfilled. De Valera 
announced that they would take the 
issue back to the people who would 
apply such pressure that their repre- 
sentatives would be sent back to serve 
without taking the hated oath. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Laborites Protest Russian Murders. 
The executive committee of the labor 
party and the general council of the 
Trades Union congress in joint meeting 
adopted a resolution of protest against 
the soviet government of Russia, for 
which they are supposed to have very 
friendly feelings. Referring to the exe- 
cution of 20 alleged counter-revolu- 
tionists the meeting protested that 
“meeting murder by murder is a de- 
gradation of the standard of civilized 
life.” 


Prince Has 33rd Birthday. The gov- 
ernment buildings and a few others 
flew flags in commemoration of the 33rd 
birthday of the Prince of Wales. He 
had a luncheon engagement with the 
royal family to receive gifts. There 
were a few comments in the hews- 
papers on his delay in getting married. 


To Reform House of Lords. The gov- 
ernment has outlined a plan for the 
reform of the house of lords to arouse 
it from its “political lethargy” suffered 
since its power was curtailed in 1911. 
The new plan would authorize the 
sovereign to nominate a limited num- 
ber of members for periods of 12 years, 
thus opening the house to Laborites and 
others, The hereditary principle would 
be preserved, but the number of lords 
would be limited \by the election of 
certain of them to serve for 2 year 
terms, one-third retiring every fourth 
year. These members would be select- 
ed by the peers themselves. Laborites 
in convention opposed the move, de- 
claring for total abolition of the house 
of lords. 


—_— 


Joke on Wedding Couple. At the “high 
society” wedding of Gavin Henderson 
to the daughter of Lord Kylsant at Lon- 
don many strange and unexpected 
guests put in appearance, including the 
chorus members of “Blackbirds,” a 
musical comedy. All had invitations, 
and it was embarrassing. It later tran- 


spired that Henderson, a great practical 
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joker, was ‘being repaid in some of his 
own coin. Some friends had invited 
the unexpected guests to get even and 
have the last laugh. 


FRANCE 


Widow of Barnum Dies. Baroness 
d’Alexandry d’Orengiani, widow of the 
great American showman, P. T. Bar- 
num, died at her home on the Riviera. 
She was Nancy Fish of England when 
Barnum married her in 1874, less than 
a year after his first wife died. Under 
his will she received $40,000 a year 
from his estate. She later married a 
Greek nobleman, and _ subsequently 
Baron d’Orengiani. 


Daudet Released by Hoax. Leon 
Daudet, royalist leader, serving a six 
months prison sentence for libel was 
released with two others from the Sante 
prison at Paris through a clever trick. 
Director Catry of the prison was order- 
ed over the telephone by a person who 
said he was speaking for the minister 
of the interior to release the men. This 
being irregular Catry called the min- 
ister’s office by phone and was again 
sharply told to execute the order. He 
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—Cartoon in Paris Rire. 


The American: Don’t worry, my good 
Frenchman, when I’ve taken all you have I'll 
send you my Red Cross as I did to the Arme- 
nians; it will set up soup kitchens for you. 








did so, only to learn that the minister 
knew nothing of it. Royalist friends 
had committed the hoax. Catry was 
dismissed while all Paris laughed. One 
of the released men was the commu- 
nist leader Semard, by no means a 
friend of the royalists. 


Reds Cause Army Mutinies. Four 
outbreaks in the army, all traceable to 
communist intrigues, Were pronounced 
a “veritable rebellion,” and the govern- 
ment began severe measures to suppress 
the movement. Two communist mem- 
bers of the house of deputies, Cachin 
and Doriot, were ordered arrested, but 
congressional immunity saved them. 
Communism was also connected with 
the serious fishermen’s strike in Brit- 
tany. 


SWITZERLAND 


Problems at Naval Conference. After 
the three powers in conference on limi- 
tation of naval armament submitted 
their plans they proceeded to fighting 
out their battles in the press, each party 
giving out daily interviews. It became 
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quickly apparent that Great Brit: 
was not willing to concede the Unit«( 
States equality on the sea, and at | 
same time Japan maneuvered for 7) 
per cent of the naval strength of |! 
United States—thusboth countries sc! 
ing to change the 5-5-3 ratio agreed 
at the Washington conference. Am 
cans opposed Great Britain’s desirc 
modify the Washington pact by furt! 
limitation of the size of warships 
the caliber of guns. They also obje:' 
ed to the further proposition of limiti:: 
the size of cruisers on the ground {! 
U. S. cruisers need a greater crui: 
radius than is required for the Bri! 
with coaling stations scattered over | 
world. 


SPAIN 


Queen Adopts Church Dress. 17), 
queen of Spain and the ladies of her 
courtordered from Parischurch dres; 
which conform to the ideas of the po; 
in his crusade for modest dresses. 1! 
dresses reach to the ankles, have long 
sleeves and the collars descend 
lower than the basé of the neck. 


ITALY 


Envoy te Belgium Refused. With the 
departure of Ambassador Marquis Ne- 
grotto di Cambiao from Brussels to 
Egypt to serve on the debt commission 
Italy ceased, temporarily, to be repr 
sented in Belgium. Such action was 
taken to show the resentment of Mus- 
solini to various slights suffered by him 
from Foreign Minister Vandeverde, a 
friend of Mussolini’s during the later’s 
socialist days. Vandeverde was accused 
of showing animosity to fascists and 
friendliness to anti-fascists, and of hav- 
ing refused any social contact with 
Mussolini at Locarno and elsewhere. 


POLAND 


Russians March on Border. Carry- 
ing red banners and threatening plac- 
ards and singing “The Internationale,” 
bolsheviki from the district of Minsk 
marched along the Polish border near 
Krajarsk. “Revenge for Comrade Voi- 
koff whom the Poles Killed” was onone 
of the banners. Fiery red orators (e- 
nouxced both Poles and English. Polish 
guards remained passive and were later 
complimented by the government on 
their “poise and dignity” which averted 
any violence. 


RUMANIA 


New Stirbey Ministry Fails. Failure 
of the negotiations between the Libe: s 
and the National Peasants party caused 
the resignation of the recently formed 
cabinet of Prince Stirbey. Ioan Briati- 
ano set up a new temporary cabinet [0! 
the purpose of holding the elections 
scheduled for the near future, after 
which he is expected to resign. 


GERMANY 


Russia and France Warned, Foreign 
Minister Stresemann reporting to tle 
reichstag on the session of the council 
of the league of nations referred to the 
Anglo-Soviet break and said Germany s 
attitude would be governed by the Lo- 
carno pact and the treaty with Russ!:. 
But he strongly advised Russia to cease 
propaganda abroad. Referring to Pre- 
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mier Poineare who recently demanded 
reparations and security for France 
Herr Streseman said: “He has no right 
to question our sincerity, as Chancellor 
Marx and his cabinet are pledged to 
continue their peaceful policies.” He 
warned the‘ French premier not to 
block the way to an understanding, 


HUNGARY 


American Airmen Welcomed. Cham- 
berlin and Levine, U. S. aviators, flying 


Trom Vienna to Budapest received an 


enthusiastic greeting from Hungarian 
people and Hungarian officials. The 
Aero club presented Chamberlin with 
a silver cup and Levine with a silver 
laurel wreath. Laudatory speeches were 
made by the burgomaster of Budapest, 
the minister of commerce and U. S. 
Minister Wright, The flyers proceeded to 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, where the gov- 
ernment arranged a reception for them. 


SWEDEN 

Celebrate Reformation Date. King 
Gustav was present at the celebration of 
the 400th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Lutheran church in Sweden 
held in the cathedral of Vesteras. It 
was in that town that King Gustav 
Vasa promulgated decrees in June 1527 
aimed at breaking down the Catholic 
church in Sweden and making the king 
the head of the Swedish church. 


RUSSIA 
Trotzky And Zinovieff Ousted. Leon 
Trotzky and Gregory Zinovieff were 
dismissed from the central cemmittee 
of the all-Russian communist party for 


























American marines enjoying a little outing 
on the Yangtze river. Anything but a hum- 
drum life for them. 








violation of party discipline. They had 
criticized Russia’s policy in China. 
Trotzky was commissar for war and 
marine under Lenin, while Zinovieff 
was president of the third international. 


CHINA 


Nationalists Make More Gains. Mod- 
erate nationalists under. Gen.~ Chiang- 
Kai-shek captured Tsingtao in Shan- 
tung, the most northern post occupied 
by them. Gen.»Chiang and Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang, previously leader of 
the communist element at Hankow, had 
a conference at Suchow at which they 
agreed to co-operate in the drive on 
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Peking. Feng sent an ultimatum to 
Hankow demanding expulsion of cer- 
tain communist leaders, including the 
Russian Borodin, The nationalists make 
easy progress because many of the 
northerners are won over to their side 
in advance by propagandists. Marshal 
Chango _Tso-lin, defending Peking, 
formed a “desperation corps” composed 
of convicts released to fight in the 
army. Foreign powers increased their 
forces at Tientsin, near Peking. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Communists Attack Police. On the 
island of Celebes communists carrying 
red flags made an attack on police 
headquarters, wounding several. The 
police were forced to use their guns, 
killing a number of the communists 
and driving them back. It was asserted 
that the communists had direct con- 
nection with Moscow. 


CUBA 


Machado’s Term Lengthened. With 
only two dissenting votes the Cuban 
senate passed the .prolongation of 
powers bill by whichPresident Machado 
and other state officials will get two 
years more. The president’s term was 
thus extended to 1930. 


SALVADOR 

Hot Water After Earthquake. An 
earthquake in the department of Cus- 
catlan left huge fissures from which hot 
water and steam spouted. The area 
affected covered about two square 
miles. Some houses -were reported 
sunk and some live stock killed, 


COLOMBIA 


Textile Plant in Landslide. A textile 
plant carried down in a landslide col- 
lapsed and buried in the debris the 100 
people working in it. Twenty dead 
were taken from the ruins while many 
others were badly injured. The plant 
was at Rosselon near Medellin. 


MEXICO 


Federal Troops Rout Rebels. Federal 
troops attacked and routed a band of 
rebels in the state of Colimas near 
Manzanillo. Twelve of the rebels were 
killed in the fight and four more were 
hanged after-trial by court martial. 


MOROCCO 


Spaniards Capture Arab Shrine. A 
long step was believed taken in the 
work of pacifying Morocco by the 
capture .of Djebel Alam where stands 
the shrine of the most venerated Arab 
saint of Northwest Africa. The place 
was' on the top of a mountain and was 
hotly defended by the Moors, who lost 
about 500 men.. As a mark of respect 
for the Moorish religion only Moham- 
medan troops were allowed to approach 
the shrine. 


EGYPT 

Row With England Settled. It was 
given out that a peaceable settlement 
had been made with Great Britain 
through the exchange of notes which 
were not made public. It was under- 
stood that the three battleships sent to 
Cairo would be withdrawn by England. 
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Thrills and Big Money 
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young men in Aviation. Learn also how you oa 
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Most Helpful Teacher’s Magazine 


Normal Instructor- Primary Plans 
Over 100 pages each month of practi- 

cal aids, seasonable material, and in- 

spiring articles for teachers of all 
grades. A famous painting in full 
colors appears on the cover each is- 
sue with study outlines in the maga- 
zine. Hundreds of usefu lillustrations 
for blackboard, seat and construction 
work; suggestions for entertainments 
and recreation. Many helpful depart- 
ments—Primary Methods and De- 
vices; Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades; Poems; Teacher’s Help 

One-Another Club; Book Reviews; 
Answers to Queries; etc. Each num- 
ber crammed full of helpiuj material 
to both teacher and pupil. We offer 
at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE: 
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ADDRESS: THE PATHFINDER, “WASHINGTON, Do. Cc. 

Also called Tetter, Sait Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 

Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

Can be cured. Write me to- 

day and I will send you a free 

trial of my mild, soothing, 

guaranteed treatment that 

will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 

Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 

DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 

Everyone needs shoes, Sell Mason’s all-leather shoes below store 
prices.85 styles—men’s,women’s,children’s. No experience needed. 
Big outfit FREE. Mason Shoe Mfg. Co. , Dpt.77 ,Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Glasses avoided. Throw 
Better yes away those you wear. Diseas- 
ed eyes restored. No drugs, 
home treatment; agents spread happiness while reaping wealth. 
Write EvecuristGo., Dept. P, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago. 111. 
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Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
La DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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Things iS cientific —~ Si 








Automatic Train Control . 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is install- 
ing a new method of automatic train 
control on an 18-mile. stretch of track 
in Ohio. By the new system a train in 
a danger zone is brought to a stop with- 
out the aid of human hands. When a 
certain block is occupied no other train 
can enter it. A whistle is blown in the 
cab by magnets on the approaching 
locomotive. Should the engineer fail 
to heed the warning of the whistle the 
automatic control stops the train with- 
in six seconds. Various other warnings, 
such as open switches and broken 
track, dre flashed by means of, lights 
and the brakes are applied automati- 
cally. 


Coal Fields in Alaska 


Government experts believe that the 
coal beds of Alaska contain evidences 
of commercial promise. These coals 
range in quality from high rank bitu- 
minous to anthracite. The significant 
economic fact brought out by a recent 
report of the Geological Survey is that 
there are considerable bodies of coal in 
the upper Matanuska valley which are 
of as good quality as any other coals of 
the entire Pacific coast. : 

The mining of these coals will in- 
volve many technical problenis, as the 
beds are much folded and faulted and 
here and there are intruded by igneous 
rocks, Considerable prospecting should 
therefore precede any extensive ex- 
penditures, thinks the government. The 
mining will doubtless be costly, so that 
development of the field, to be success- 
ful, should be undertaken only after the 
mining and marketing costs have been 
carefully determined. The competition 
which these coals would now face in 
the markets of the Pacific coast from 
cheap California oil will inevitably de- 
crease as the supply of oil for fuel be- 
comes depleted. It is therefore safe to 
predict that at some future time, if not 
now, the coals in the upper Matanuska 
valley can be profitably mined and will 
be a valuable aid in the development 
of Alaska’s industries. 


Eskimo Thrives on Meat 


The word “Eskimo” literally means 
“eater of raw meat,” In Greenland 
many of the natives are Sin true to 
their Indian name and prefer their 
meat—whale, walrus, seal, polar bear, 
gull, goose and duck—in the raw state. 
On the other hand, the Eskimo of Lab- 
rador has been influenced more by 
civilization and he cooks his meat. He 
also includes dried and canned foods 
in his diet. 

Eskimos in Greeland suffer no ill 
effects from their carnivorous diet, says 
Dr. William Thomas, in an article in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. His opinion is based on 
his observations while a member of 
the MacMillan Arctic expedition in 1926. 
It should be born in mind that these 
natives live almost entirely in the open 
air, The Labrador Eskimos, who have 
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learned more of the ways of the city 
man, suffer much from rickets and 
scurvy. Of the Greenland Eskimos Dr. 


Thomas says: “With regard to condi- * 


tions ascribed to a vitamin deficiency, 
an interesting situation was revealed. 
Among these primitive, carnivorous 
people there is neither rickets nor 
scurvy. Children are nursed’ for four 
and not infrequently six years, until 
their teeth are strong enough to eat 
meat.” 


How Coal is Formed 


There is evidence, says Prof. E. C. 
Jeffrey, of Harvard university, that coal 
was formed at the bottoms of ancient 
lakes, and not in vast swamps and bogs 
as commonly supposed. The classic ex- 
planation of the formation of coal arose 
from the fact that geologists found 
wood structures in coal resembling the 
cypress tree of taday. Since the cypress 
is largely a swamp tree it was inferred 
that the prehistoric trees frem which 
coal was formed were also swamp 
trees. These cypress-like woods, how- 
ever, were really from redwoods and 
similar trees that normally grow on 
well-drained upland soils and never in 
swamps, according to Prof. Jeffrey, 
who writes on the subject in Science. 
He supposes the coal beds to be the 
remains of great masses of water-logged 
vegetation washed down from the hills 
by rivers and deposited in the bottoms 
of huge lakes.~ 


Animal Life in Geysers 


Prof. Charles Brues, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has devoted much time to in- 
vestigating animal life in the geysers of 
Yellowstone National Park and other 
parts of the world. He found that prac- 
tically all of the principal fresh-water 
forms of life and many brackish-water 
forms are represented in the steaming 
waters of the geysers. No animal life 
was found in the hottest waters, which 
reach temperatures of 190 to 200 Fah- 
renheit, although low forms of plant 
life were found even there. Animal 
life, however, was found in consider- 
able abundance in the cooler parts of 
the springs, which are as warm as the 
hottest summer day. 

Water-beetles live in water from 90 
to 100 degrees; the larvae of a species 
of horsefly live in water 91 degrees; 
water-bugs in water 96, and blood- 
worms at 120 to 124 degrees. - Prof. 
Brues found a small crawfish living in 
slightly cooler water. It is the same 
species found’ living in the ice-cold 
waters of the arctic. The scientist says 
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It required the strength of eight men to han- 
dle a.23-foot python snake upon its arrival 
at the Philadelphia Zoo. The snake was 
captured in the Philippines. 
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temperature is not the chief difficu!:, 
encountered by the people of the gey- 
ser waters. They have to breathe a» (| 
when the water is hot it contains y 
little oxygen. Nature has wisely pr. 
vided for this condition and most 0 
the creatures in the hot water of the 
springs require much less oxygen thay 
animal life in cooler water. 


Lives Saved by Science 

There are 600,000 persons living a 
the present time in the United States 
who would be in their graves if it wer 
not for the modern scientific methods 0 
purifying water. That is the opini. 
of Abel Wolman, chief sanitary enxi- 
neer for Maryland. According to W.)- 
man, chlorination and filtration of cit, 
water have cut the death rate 
America from typhoid fever down | 
five persons out of 100,000. In 19() 
40 persons out of every 100,000 died 
each year from typhoid fever. 
course strict milk inspection and rigi: 
police control of known typhoid c¢ 
riers have contributed materially to- 
ward the same result. 


Picture Communication Again 


In prehistoric times, before alpha 
bets were devised, men communicate 
with each other by means of pictures. 
Will the human race go back to pictur: 
communication? David Sarnoff, genera! 
manager of the Radio Corporation 
America, thinks it will. ‘“Mankin 
he says, “ will probably go back, no! 
the too far future, to picture transn 
sion—pictures of words as well as 
photographic reproduction of images 
for the basis of a written comunicali: 
system.” One picture, says the Chines: 
proverb, is worth then thousand words. 
Photographs have been satisfactori)) 
transmitted by radio in two minut 
A year ago it took 40 minutes. Shects 
of typewriting containing more t) 
1500 words have been transmitted | 
fectly in a few minutes. “The prob! 
of a practical system of facsimile tra: 
mission is the problem of obtaining high 
speed transmission,” Sarnoff states 
“The basis already has been laid by |! 
photoradiogram service now in ¢ 
mercial operation.” 
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How Camels Stave Off Thirst 


There are several reasons, according 
to scientists, why camels can go longer 
without water than most other aniin:! 
As a rule a camel will not begin 
suffer from thirst until about the [i!|! 
day. This power to endure thirs! 
partly due to the peculiar structur: 
the camel’s stomach. Water is store’ 
up in small pouches attached to 1t) 
walls. Camel drivers often tie up the 
heads of their animals and force waic' 
down their throats before starting on ° 
long journey .over the desert. 1 /¢ 
camel’s capacity for traveling long (\s- 
tances. without food or water is 3 
partly due to the flesh and fat which 's 
stored up in the humps. This stored 
up fat is reabsorbed when the came! |5 
overtaken by famine. The humps ™:- 
terialfy increase or diminish in si/° 
according to the physical condition ©! 
the animals. They become small an‘ 
flaccid after hard work and poor dic'. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
(nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
page the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 

Parthenia Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wite of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
boat, is taking care of her. Parthy has a rep- 
utation for minding other people’s business. 
Gaylord Ravenal is Magnolia’s husband, whom 
she adores. Other members of the show boat 
company are Elly Chipley (Leonore La Verne) 
and Julie Dozier, actress; Doc, who goes ahead 
of the show advertising, booking etc.; Queenie 
and Jo, cook and kitchen helper. 

When Magnolia leaves school in Thebes every 
early spring she keeps up her studies on the 
boat. She also takes piano lessons from George, 
the ecalliope performer. Schultzy, Elly’s hus- 
band, is dipéctor of show boat company. Other 
actors are: Steve, Julie’s husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Means, Frank and Ralph. Windy (so named 
because he almost never talks) is the pilot. 
Elly deserts Schultzy to try to become a great 
actress in the cities and Magnolia, now a young 
woman, becomes an actress on the show boat. 
Schultzy leaves show boat company and Gay- 
lord Ravenal becomes a member of the troupe. 
He falls in love with MagnoHa and they are 
married. During their first winter in the big 
cities Magnolia learns the hard life of a gam- 
bler’s wife. 





There followed four years of war and 
peace. The strife was internal. It raged 
between Parthy and her son-in-law. The 
conflict of the two was a chemical thing. 
Combustion followed inevitably upon their 
meeting. The biting acid of Mrs. Hawks’s 
discernment cut relentlessly through the 
outer layers of the young man’s charm and 
grace and melting manner and revealed the 
alloy. Ravenal’s nature recoiled at sight 
of a woman who employed none of the arts 
of her sex and despised and penetrated 
those of the opposite sex. She had no 
vanity, no coquetry, no reticences, no re- 
spect for the reticence of others; treated 
compliment as insult, met flattery with con- 
tempt. A hundred times during those four 
years he threatened to leave the Cotton 
Blossom, yet he was held to Magnolia and 
to Kim by too many tender ties. 3 

Perhaps, with the passing of the years, he 
might have grown quite content with this 
life. Sometimes the little captain, when the 
two men were conversing quietly apart, 
dropped a word about the future. “When 
I’m gone—you and Magnolia—the boat’ll be 
yours, of course.” 

Ravenal would laugh. ~Little Captain 
Andy looked so very much alive, his bright 
brown eyes glancing here and there, miss- 
ing nothing on land or shore, his brown 
paws scratching the whiskers that. showed 
so little of gray, his nimble legs scampering 
from texas to gangplank, never still for 
more than a minute. “No need to- worry 
about that for another 50 years.” Ravenal 
assured him. 

The end had in it, perhaps, a touch of the 
ludicrous, as had almost everything the lit- 
tle capering captain did. The Cotton Blos- 
som, headed upstream on the Mississippi, 
bound for St. Louis, had struck a snag in 
Cakohia Bend, three miles from the city. It 
was. barely dawn, and a dense fog swathed 
the river. The old Cotton Blossom probably 
would have sunk midstream. The new boat 
stood the shock bravely. In the midst of 
the pandemonium that followed the high 
shrill falsetto of the little captain’s voice 
could be heard giving commands which he, 
most of all, knew he had no right to give. 
The pilot only was to be obeyed under such 
conditions. The crew understood this, as 
did the pilot. It was, in fact, a legend that 
more than once in a crisis Capt. Andy on 
the upper deck had screamed his orders in a 
kind of'dramatic frenzy of satisfaction, in- 
terspersing these with picturesque and vivid 
oaths during which he had capered and 
bounced his way right off the deck and into 
the river, from which damp station he had 





continued to screech his orders and pro- 
fanities in cheerful unconcern until fished 
aboard again. Exactly this happened. High 
above the clamor rose the voice of Andy. 
His little figure whirled like that of a der- 
vish. Up, down, fore, aft—suddenly he was 
overboard unseen in the dimness, in the fog, 
in the savage swift current of the Missis- 
sippi, wrapped in the coils of the old yel- 
low serpent, tighter, tighter, deeper, until 
his struggles ceased. She had im at last. 

“The river,” Magnolia had said, over and 
over. “The river. The river.” 

“Thebes?” echoed Parthenia Ann Hawks, 
widow. The stiff crepe of her weeds seemed 
to bristle. “Pll do nothing of the kind, 
miss! If you and that fine husband of 
yours think to rid yourself of me -that 
way——” 

“But, Mama, we’re not trying to rid our- 
selves of you. How can you think of such 
things! You’ve always said you hated the 
boat. Always. And now that Papa—now 
that you needn’t stay with the show any 
longer, I thought you’d want to go back to 
Thebes to live.” 

“Indeed! And what’s to become of the 
Cotton Blossom, tell me that, Maggie 
Hawks!” 

*“T don’t know,” confessed Magnolia, mis- 
erably. “I don’t—know. That’s what I 
think we ought to talk about.” The Cotton 
Blossom, after her tragic encounter with the 
hidden snag in the Mississippi, was in for 
repairs. The damage to the show boat had 
been greater than they had thought. The 
snag had,after all, inflicted a jagged wound. 
So, too, had it torn and wounded something 
deep and hidden in Magnolia’s soul, Sud- 
denly she had a horror of the great river 
whose treacherous secret fangs had struck 
so poisonously. The sight of the yellow tur- 
bid flood sickened her; yet held her hypo- 
tized. Now she thought that she must run 
from it, with her husband and her child, to 
safety. Now she knew that she never could 
becontent away from it. She wanted to flee. 
She longed to stay. This, if ever, was her 
chance. But the river had Capt. Andy. 
Somewhere in its secret coils he lay. She 
could not leave him. On the rivers the 
three great mysteries—Love and Birth and 
Death—had been revealed to her. All that 
she had known of happiness and tragedy 
and tranquillity and adventure and ro- 
mance and fulfillment was bound up in the 
rivers. Their willow-fringed banks framed 
her world. The motley figures that went up 
and down upon them or that dwelt on their 
shores were her people. She knew them; 
was of-them. The Mississippi had her as 
surely as it had little Andy Hawks. 

“Well, we’re talking about it, ain’t we?” 
Mrs, Hawks now demanded. 

“I mean—the repairs are going to be quite 
expensive. She’ll be laid up for a month or 
more, right in the season. Now’s the time 
to decide whether we’re going to try to run 
her ourselves just as if Papa were still 2 

“IT can see you’ve been talking things 
over pretty hard and fast with Ravenal. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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We didn’t know June 19th was 
“Father’s Day” until we read about it 
in the papers. 


gq 
Now that the Atlantic flyers have 
brought Europe so near we can almost 
‘ hear what they are saying about us 
over there. 


Think of what strenuous days the 
poet laureate of China would be having 
now—if China had a poet laureate 
like West Virginia, 


So many eaten things have been 
happening over in England of late that 
they have forgotten to worry about the 
Prince of Wales not getting married. 


q 

When William Hale Thompson was 
chosen mayor of Chicago last April he 
promised to run all the crooks out of 
Chicago “within 90 days.” The time 
limit has expired but from newspaper 
reports of continued crime in the 
Windy City it doesn’t look as if this 
promise had been kept. 


€ 
OH, PSHAW! 


The Literary Guild of America, in a 


letter to us, asserts: “Bernard Shaw 
once said: ‘I am writing you a long let- 
ter because I haven’t time to write you a 
short one.’ ” 

This is good, as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. 

This witticism appeared in the Path- 
finder long before Bernard Shaw or the 
Literary Guild of America were ever 
heard of. 

But it wasn’t original with the Path- 
finder at that. Some authorities attrib- 
ute it to Talleyrand, the French states- 
man, who lived in the 18th-century. It 
was used a century before that by 
Pascal, the French religious writer, in a 
letter dated Dec. 4, 1656. 

It is found 16 centuries before that in 
a letter of the younger Pliny a Roman 
author who lived in the first century of 
the Christian era. And as Pliny drew 
very freely from a large number of 
Greek and other earlier writers it is 
probable that he got the idea from some 
such source. 

We hope the Literary Guild of Amer- 
_ ica will delve into this interesting ques- 

‘tion and trace down the original author. 
We must protest against their giving the 
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- credit for it to Bernard Shaw—that ego- 


tistical satirist who already enjoys a 
vastly greater amount of free publicity 
than he is entitled to. Credit it to Mark 
Twain or O. Henry or Will Rogers or 
Andy Gump or Uncle Eli—but not 
Shaw. Oh, pshaw! 

gq 


The Scientific American has just 
made a great improvement by changing 
its size, and it asks its readers: “isn’t it 
easier, to hold and handle than the 
older ‘large, size?” The answer of 
course is “yes.” The new size is the 
size which was adopted years ago by 
the Pathfinder for the very reason that 
it was an ideal one. It is strange how 
long it has taken the big publishers to 
arrive at this conclusion. Quite a lot 
of -them are still floundering around 
with the old-time big, bulky form which 
is more like a mail-order catalog or a 
circus poster than a legitimate period- 
ical publication. The Pathfinder is 
epecially valuable because of its small- 
ness, the best things in this world are 
not judged by size. This paper is so 
handy in size that it can easily be car- 
ried in the pocket and pulled out and 
read anywhere. In the home a file of 
the issues for an entire year can be 
kept in a small space, and yet it con- 
tains, ‘in condensed form, the whole 
history of the world for that period— 
together with a vast amount of general 
matter of compelling interest. 


¢ 
DANGER IN LEISURE 


Speaking to a girl scout meeting at 
Washington Miss Agnes Wayman of 
New York declared that the money 
spent on stadiums should be expended 
on gymnasiums. Her point was that 
there should be more action and fewer 
idle spectators. “The problem of to- 
day is leisure,” she declared, “and the 
test of any civilization is its ability to 
stand up under leisure.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed 
several months ago by Lady Rhondda, 
Great Britain’s biggest business woman. 
In a debate with Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
the author, she maintained that the ex- 
istence of leisured women constitutes 
a grave menace to civilization. 

Lady Rhondda said: “Nobody denies 
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—Cartoon in Jersey City Journal. 


Those French and Italian kids can certainly 
stand lots of heat. 
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that idleness is-the root of all evil, a: 
I do not think that anybody can de; 
that when you have a large group «| 
people living a great part of their tin 
idly and making up part of anoth 
group whose business it is to gove 
the world and think for the world, t! 
harm that that group will do must } 
incalculable.” - 

She instanced the fact that the hi: 
heel was invented for the leisure cla; 
of women—“and it is worn by the re: 
of us because we do not like being di 
ferent from other people.” The cloth: 
women wear, she insisted, were desig: 
ed for the leisure class, and working 
women wear them too by way of keep 
ing in style. The great jewelry stor: 
and other such evidences of luxury, sh. 
maintained, are kept going for and } 
the leisured class of women. 

Mr. Chesterton in his reply tried to be 
funny rather than logical or convincing. 
In honest imitation of the style of Ber 
nard Shaw, who presided at the debat 
he said: “I frankly concede there 
danger in the leisure of woman. Th: 
is always the very serious danger th 
she may turn her attention to phila 
thropy or to social reform. She m: 
take up public work, and so on. 
other words she may occupy herse!! 
in various ways with oppression of th: 
poor and interference with huma 
liberties.” 

Here the United States and Englani 
have the same problem. Many sma! 
countries do not have enough rich per- 
sons to form a class of women with 
complete leisure. There they are |! 
busy and happy. But the large coun 
tries have this idle class who speni 
their time dancing, playing cards, going 
to theaters, concerts and teas, or simp!) 
yawning their life away. They hay 
ability, endowments and energy, bu! 
they are not expected to use them for 
anything useful. “It just isn’t done. 
Formerly, you know, they were not :!- 
lowed to show themselves out of {lh 
harem. 

Most wealthy men, like all other m: 
know that a life of idleness for the: 
selves would not only be very u 
desirable but actually harmful, me: 
tally, physically and morally, but the) 
take pride in not letting their wivés ( 
a thing. They -feel that way becaus: 
it is the way of the world, the fashion 
.the mode, -what the others are doin: 
“keeping up with the Joneses.” 

But fashions have been change, 
though with difficulty, and it is possi! 
to change this one. It would be a grea! 
thing for society and for the leisure‘ 
women themselves to be usefully 3 
happily busy. 


Unless Mussolini teaches the Itali 
people to govern themselves his work 
will have been in vain. 


We are hurriedly constructing a large 


addition to the Pathfinder plant to stor 


the poems on Lindbergh that are com- 


ing in, until we can marshal an emc¢! 
gency force of editors to go over the 
and decide what to do with them 
Meantime we have to ask poets to kind: 
ly refrain. 
the breach with a celerity, a unanimit) 
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and all that sort of thing that is truly 
thrilling. Not a word has been left 
unrimed; not a poetic height has been 
left unscaled in this sudden and univer- 
sal outpouring. If all this pent-up 
poetic fervor could only be converted 
into commercial kilowatts of electric 
energy if would undoubtedly turn all 
the wheels of industry and leave a lot 
to spare for propaganda purposes. 
q 


The lowa Daily Press Association, 
boasting of conditions in Iowa, states 
that 251,694,600 gallons of gasoline was 
consumed in that state last year. May- 
be that’s what’s the matter with Iowa. 


G. 
ABOLISHING HATS 


Italian fascists have started in to 
abolish hats for men, (They knew bet- 
ter than to try to include the women 
in this move.) They think it would be 
better all around; and then it would be 
something distinctive. When people 
feel they are leading. the world they 
like to do new things. 

These innovators have both practical 
and sentimental reasons for their prop- 
osition. Hats, they say, are ugly, un- 
comfortable and unsanitary. Most men, 
they charge, use awful taste in selecting 
hats to match their particular kinds of 
faces, shapes of head, color of skin and 
idiosyncrasies of body. 

As for sentiment, it is more like the 
ancient Romans to go without hats. The 
fascisti want to be Romans—want to be 
regarded as the successors of that an- 
cient nation of warriors and law-givers 
whose capital was the same as theirs. 
There has been much talk of Rome and 
Romans since Mussolini made himself a 
sort of Caesar. But it is not always the 
people living in the same place who 
succeed to the capacity and power of 
the great vanished races: 

Romans wore hats to protect them- 
selves against hot sunshine, cold, rain 
and dust—as onemight now wear gloves 
or carry an umbrella. Their regular 
headgear was curly hair, if we may 
judge by the statues and images left. 
Yet there were orators, judges, learned 
mep and statesmen who had as polished 
domes as any to be found in front rows 
today. 

Hats, the fascist editors say, came 
from the northern countries. ~ Another 
reason to discard them. But as a mat- 
ter of fact the oldest images known, 
those that have come to us on stone, 
coins and metal from ancient Egypt and 
Assyria, show men with hats on, Those 
people seemed to have all kinds of hats 
except the modern kind. Some were 
skull-grippers, others pointed, others 
inflated, and still others with feathers, 
fruit and frills of every kind by way of 
adornment. Man was always foolish 
and vain about his head-piece. 

But we predict that the fascists will 
not accomplish their hatless dream in 
spite of the fact that Mussolini is often 
seen going about the streets of Rome 
bare-headed.. A very important, indus- 
try of Italy is the making of hats. Ital- 
ian hats—and there are fine ones—are 
worn all over the world. Is this noth- 
ing? Sentiment usually stumbles when 
it bumps against a hard fact like that. 
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But we wish the fascists well in theit 
campaign. We should like to see a few 
breaches made in the wall of hard and 
fast conventionality that governs men’s 
wearing apparel. The ntode of men’s 
dress in every civilized country is about 
as standardized as packed figs or sar- 
dines. We are slaves to fashion, We 
need a Caesar or a Mussolini to liber- 
ate ‘us. 

g 


The colleges turn out their students 
at the time of year when labor is most 
in demand on the farms—but that fact 
does not -seem to mean anything 
particularly. 


q 
MUD CAT HISTORIANS 


George Washington swore frequently, 
had a nasty temper, lied about as often 
as the average man, and drank. 

That is a sample of popular history, 
new style. Many “historians” are busy 
turning out a lot of it. Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln and other 
less lofty characters have been made 
the subjects of this sort of “research.” 
Over in ‘England it was Gladstone and 
Queen Victoria, especially, who came in 
for the “left-handed praise.” 

These “historians” and their admirers 
call this sort of thing “debunking his- 
tory.” They say that our national he- 
roes have bees madé into little tin gods, 
too good, pure, noble and sweet to be 
true. This, they say, is bad for our he- 
roes and bad for us. Therefore they 
seek to “humanize” them; they labor 
to show these great men had passions 
and weaknesses, trials and temptations, 
bad manners and bad habits, selfish am- 
bitions and ridiculous Vanities just like 
the ordinary, run-of-the-mill human 
being. To accomplish this high-flung 
purpose these “historians” comb the 
hero’s record, especially what was said 
of him by his enemies and political op- 
ponents, for every little word or act 
that may appear mean, sordid, vulgar or 
even trival. Of this material they make 
up their “histories,” or “biographies.” 

By bringing heroes down from the 
clouds and showing them to be very or- 
dinary human beings, with plenty of 
faults and blemishes, these writers 


claim to,make them more like us, and 
therefore more likeable. They clairh, 
too, that when we are made to see that 
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these men were not perfect we shall be ~ 
more inclined to emulate them. 

Such are their acts, and such their 
explanations. 

But who ever thought that Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, or any other great Amer- 
ican, was perfect? Who had any idea 
that they were superhuman?» If there 
was a moron in the whole land who did 
not realize that they were mortal and 
fallible such moron does not read, so 
there is no use writing “debunked” his- 
tories for him. Every one with any 
sense knows that these men came and 
went “the way of all flesh,” and suffer- 
ed from the heat and cold, hunger, thirst 
and disease just as does every other hu- 
man being. We do not even have, in 
this country, that official fiction of “di- 
vine right” or “divine ancestry” which 
rulers in some other countries have 
claimed as an excuse for considering 
themselves above regular human beings. 

So what is the use, or sense, in saying 
that our great historical characters got 
a stomachache if they ate green ap- 
ples? Why mention that they groaned, 
or maybe cussed, if they hit their fingers 
with a hammer? Why mention that 
they got angry, sometimes ashamed, did 
things they should not have done and 
left undone things they should have 
done? 

Such things are the part of every hu- 
man life, and every rational human be- 
ing knows it. The recital of such things 
is not history. If so, we could all fur- 
nish history. One could get plenty of 
such “history” from the life of Ben 
Brown or John Jones, or Dick, Harry, 
or Tom but nobody thinks of doing it— 
not even for their obituaries or epitaphs. 

Great men become great not because 
they do all the little, ordinary things the 
rest of us do, but because they display 
unusual ability and realize outstanding 
achievements. Their biographies can- 
not contain all the acts of their lives; 
logically they should set forth only the 
principal and the significant, the unusu- 
al. In brief school histories where 
many great men are treated of in one 
small volume there is not space enough 
for even the essential facts. 

It is silly for these mud-slingers to 
pretend to be “humanizing” our heroes, 
for nobody thought them not human. 
It is hypocritical to claim that they are 
showing our great characters can be 
emulated. Why not, if such be the case, 
“humanize” Shakespeafeor Michael An- 
gelo? The real purpose of these “foul 
fellows,” as the son of Gladstone called 
them, is to get publicity and money. 
They are simply a part of the mob of 
foul fellows who are busy trying to un- 
dermine our ideals and moral stand- 
ards in books, in plays, in songs and in 
the movies. They are like the mud cats 
that live in and on mud. It is they, if 
anybody, whostand in need of “debunk- 
ing” and deodorizing. 


The Germans are still strong for effi- 
ciency and the utilization of all avail- 
able energy. Some 500 stray dogs were 
collected at Frankfort and trained to 
lead: the blind veterans through the 
traffic. But the last word will not be 
said until they have made some use of 
the alley cats and their music. 
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on Many Detroits 


Are there any Detroits besides the 
one in Michigan? I had an argument 
with a-man who says Detroit, Michigan, 
is the only town having that name in 
the United States? 

Besides Detroit, Mich., there are 
towns and cities by that name in Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Minneso- 
ta, Oregon and Texas. The word lit- 
erally means a “strait.” 


Johns Hopkins University 


How did Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore, Md., get its name? Why the 
letter “S” on both names? 

The institution was named after 
Johns Hopkins who bequeathed $3,000,- 
000 for its establishment, He was a 
Maryland capitalist and philanthropist 
and died in 1873. The university was 
established three years later. His first 
name was Johns, not John, it being a 
family name. 


Slush Fund 


What is a slush fund? 

A slush fund is a political campaign 
fund collected for the purpose of in- 
fluencing public opinion by improper 
means. The term, originated in the 
British navy. It was formerly cus- 
-tomary on war vessels to sell slush and 
other refuse in the ships in order to 
raise a fund to pay for small luxuries 
and pleasures for the men. Slush is 
a soft mixture of grease and other ma- 
terials used for lubrication and pro- 


tection of wood, especially masts and 


spars. In time the term “slush fund” 
came to be applied to.a fund obtained 
by selling all wornout equipment and 
kitchen refuse from a_military camp or 
war vessel. The political application 
of the term is quite recent. 


Pronunciation of “Herculean” 


How is “Herculean” correctly pro- 
nounced? 

It is correctly pronounced “her-ku- 
le-an,” with the accent on the second 
syllable. Frequently it is mispro- 
nounced by putting the accent on the 
third syllable. 


Negro Population 

What is the negro population of the 
United States? 

The last official census (1920) gave 
the total negro populafion of the United 
States as 10,463,000, or approximately 
one-tenth of the total population of the 
entire country. In two states—South 
Carolina and Mississippi—the colored 
population is greater than the white. 

Origin of “Kansas” 

How did Kansas get its name? 

On this subject William E. Connelley, 
~secretary of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, supplies us with the following 
statement: “The name of Kansas was 
derived from the name of the Kansas 
tribe of Indians. It-is as old as the 
Siouan linguistic family of American 
Indians. No one knows how far back 


gi ‘aan dates. There is a Kansa 
Clan in many of the tribes of that 
family and in all the ceremonies of the 
tribes the representatives of the Kansa 
Clan were given the office of making a 
wind to clear the path. The name thus 
came to be associated with the word 
‘wind.’ Whether it means wind or not 
no one knows, not even the Indians, 
but it has been used in this connection 
so long that Kansas is supposed to mean 
and is accepted as meaning Wind, and 
as the prevailing wind across the Great 
Plains is from the south, it has come to 
be interpreted as the South Wind. So 
Kansas means the South Wind, and 
Kansas people would properly be call- 
ed ‘People of the South Wind’ or 
‘Wind People’.” 


How “Pianist” is Pronounced 


What is the correct pronunciation of 

“pianist”? 

The word “piagist,” meaning one whe 
plays the piano, is preferably pro- 
nounced “pi-an-ist,” both “i’s” being 
short as in “it” and~the accent on the 
second syllable. This pronunciation is 
given preference by both the Standard 
and Webster’s Interiational diction- 
aries. The latter work, however, also 
gives “pe-a-nist,” with™the accent on 
the first syllable. 


How Toads Drink 


Do toads ever drink~ water? 

Toads do not drifk water through the 
mouth, They do, however, absorb 
water through their spongy skin. 


Name Result of Error 


How.did Nome, Alaska, get its name? 

Nome, Alaska, was originally called 
Anvil City. It received its present name 
from Cape Nome, near which the town 
is situated. The cape itself received 
its namé from the following interesting 
circumstance: When a chart of that 
region was being constructed on board 
the British ship Herald attention was 











Below the Rio Grande where horses are di- 
minutive it might seem that spurs would be 
smaller. But they are not. The smaller the 


animal the larger the rowels. Here are some 
giant spurs used on a pony. Lucky for the 
beast that they are not sharp. Mexican cow- 
boys take great pride in their spurs and other 
equipment, 


Some are richly qnenented. 
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ews to the fact that this point }) 
no name. Therefore the cape was | 
dicated “? Name” on the chart, me 
ing name unknown. A draftsman c;); 
lessly copied this on the final docum: 
and wrote it Cape Name, The “a” 
“Name” was indistinct and in London 
was written “Cape Nome.” The na 
dates from about 1849. 


Length of Coon’s Age 

How long does a coon live? 

The expression “coon’s age,” mea 
ing a long time, is a misnomer of u 
known origin. Evidently it was f. 
merly supposed that the raccoon liv. 
to a great age. Raccoons in captivi') 
says the U. S. Biological Survey, ha, 
lived 10 years and longer, but this an 
mal probably does not live to a greate: 
age than foxes, martens, mink, opo, 
sums and other small animals. 


- Seven Wonders of World 

What were the seven wonders of the 
ancient world? | 

Seven remarkable objects of the a: 
cient world are popularly known 
the seven wonders of the world. The 
is no special significance in-the numb. 
seven in this connection, except it h 
always been more or less customary |) 
use seven in making such lists. 
usually enumerated the seven wonder: 
of the world were the Pyramids « 
Egypt, the Hanging Gardens of Bab, 
lon, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
the Statue of the Olympian Zeus !)\ 
Phidias in Greece, the tomb of Mausol. 
at Halicarnassus, the Pharos at Ale) 
ander, and the Colossus of Rhodes. T! 
list, however, does not always contaii 
the samé seven wonders. Frequent!) 
the Great Wall of China, the Tower « 
Babel, the Colosseum at Rome, ani 
other remarkable objects of the ancic: 
world are substituted. 


Flag over Alamo 


What flag was raised over the Alan 
while it was defended by Col. Travis 
and his men? 

The Texans in the Alamo were fig! 
ing under the Mexican federal flag 
1824, not the Lone Star of the Tex 
republic as often supposed. They r 
garded themselves as loyal citizens 
Mexico fighting for constitutional g: 
ernment and against the usurpations «| 
Santa Anna. The men who fell in t! 
Alamo were not aware of the fact tha! 
four days before the final assault a cov 
vention—at Washington on the Braz: 
—had declared Texas forever indepen‘! 
ent of Mexico. 


Genuine “Strad” Violins 

How many violins did Stradivarius 
make. 

It is not known how many violin 
were made by Antonius Stradivarius 
the famous Italian violin maker. Th 
number is usually estimated at about 
1000. It is supposed by violin experts 
that 400 or 500 of these genuine Strad- 
ivarius violins are still in existence 
about: one third of them being in th: 
United States. This country has litera! 
Ty been flooded with fake “Strads.” 
Usually such instruments are stampe( 
with the words “Antonius Stradivarius 
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Cremonensis, Faciebat Anno 1716,” or 
similar words. Antonius Stradivarius 
was the Latin name of the famous violin 
maker, while his Italian nante was An- 
tonio Stradivari. A prominent dealer in 
musical instruments makes the follow- 
ing statement on the subject of fake 
Stradivarius violins: “We are always 
taking the joy out of life by telling jubi- 
lant possessors of ‘Stradivarius’ violins 
that their instruments are fakes. In 
fact, we have fo disappoint many peo- 
ple each year. The ignorance of the 
public on the subject of violins is in- 
credible. People who are not easily 
fooled allow themselves to be taken in 
by newly printed Stradivarius or Guar- 
nerius labels inside their violins. This 
faking has been going on for many 
years. Most of these instruments are 
not worth more than a few dollars.” 


Copyright on Bible 

Is the Bible copyrighted? 

Only new translations of the Bible 
are copyrighted in the United States. 
Anybody may print the King James or 
other old versions. In Great Britain, 
however, a copyright on the Authorized 
or King James Version of the Bible rests 
perpetually in the crown. This version 
was translated and published at the 
expense of the crown for the establish- 
ed church of which the king is the 
head. The right to print it is restrict- 
ed to the king’s printer and to Oxford 
and Cambridge tniversities. It is still 
customary in Great Britain and her 
dominions for publishers desiring to 
print the Authorized Version of the 
Bible to apply for permission from 
either Oxford or Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, the charter of publication 
originally granted to these publishing 
houses being recognized and respected 
by British publishers. Naturally this 
rule does not apply to American or 
other foreign publishers. 





The Harvest Moon 


What is the harvest moon? 

The name harvest moon is popularly 
given in the temperate latitudes of the 
north to that full moon which occurs 
in the latter part of September or the 
first few weeks of October. For astro- 
nomical reasons the full and nearly full 
moons at this time rise d little before 
and just after sunset for three or four 
nights in succession. Their flood of 
light prolongs the natural twilight and 
permits the completion of urgent and 
belated harvest Operations before the 
advent of frosts and the onset of win- 
ter. At least that-was the theory among 
the country people of England centuries 
ago. 


Purring in Cats 

How does a cat purr? 

In the cat there are two kinds of 
vocal cords—true and false. The true 
vocal cords are used by the cat in 
“meowing” and making other common 
sounds, The false vocal cords, accord- 
ing to Alvin Davison, author of “Mam- 
malian Anatomy, With Special Refer- 
ence to the Cat,” are used in purring. 
Scientists are ine the dark as to just 
how the purring sound is made. This 
peculiar sound of the cat may be liken- 
ed to the grunts of pigs, particularly to 
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the grunting of the sow when nursing 
her litter. The grunting in pigs and 
purring in cats indicates a condition of 
comfort and contentment. The cat 
ceases to purr when it becomes sick, 
frightened or otherwise uncomfortable. 
The sound of purring seems to be pro- 
duced in the larynx when the false vo- 
cal cords are considerably relaxed and 
the contraction of the chest walls and 
diphragm are slight and slow. 


_ Lazy U Ranch 

Why is “Lazy” frequently used in 
ranch names? 

Letters are usually used in branding 
cattle. The number of letters being 
limited they are frequently placed at a 
certain angle. For instance one rancher 
might brand his cattle with a U set in 
the usual manner; another might tip 
the U at an angle of 45 degrees of so, 
when it would be called a “tumbling 
U”; and still another might use the U 
lying on the side or face down, when 
it would be called a “lazy U.” The 
Lazy U Ranch would be the name of 
one using such a brand on its cattle. 


Cyclones and Tornadoes 


How do cyclones and tornadoes dif- 
fer? 

There is much popular confusion as 
to the difference between a cyclone and 
a tornado. A tornado is a violent, whirl- 
ing wind, The most conspicuous fea- 
ture of a tornado is a whirling black 
cloud, hanging from a mass of dark 
storm clouds. This cloud may be fun- 
nel-shaped or balloon-shaped or like 
the trunk of an elephant. It is some- 
what similar to a waterspout on land 
and usually sweeps over a path aver- 
aging a quarter of a mile wide and 25 
miles long. Wherever it touches the 
earth it accomplishes surprising feats 
of devastation. Such storms are very 
common in the Middle West where they 
are erroneously called cyclones. Mete- 
orologists apply the term “cyclone” to 
a vast system of winds blowing around 
a center of low atmospheric pressure. 
A cyclone usually covers .several hun- 
dred thousand miles of area and very 
seldom is strong enough to do much 
damage. In any given locality it ap- 
pears as a straight wind. When it 
reaches storm velocities, especially in 
tropical regions, it is called a hurricane. 
Thus the tornado is a whirling or twist- 
ing windstorm, while the cyclone or 
hurricane is a straight wind. 


Black Hills 
How did the Black Hills get their 


name? 

The name Black Hills was given to 
the region by the Sioux Indians. In 
their tongue, according to the govern- 
ment, it was “Paha Sapa,” in allusion 
to the sombre appearance of the forest 
clad heightS as seen from the plains. 





We enjoy the Pathfinder very much. 
Every member of the family reads jt ex- 
cept the baby—Mrs. John B. Richardson, 
Hettinger, N. D. “ 





WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Men have died from time to time and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love.— 
As You Like It, Act 4, Scene 1. 
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Baseballs in the Making 


Almost everybody, particularly the 
baseball fan, is now talking baseball. 
Who’s going to win the pennant? is 
the big question. The season is too 
young to make any startling predictions, 
but each fan,as usual, has his beliefs 
and “ifs” to offer. While these ques- 
tions are being hotly settled on the 
various diamonds, little thought is 
given ‘to the millions of baseballs that 
are used every year in American parks 
and sandlots. Each of these little 
spheres starts in the factory as a little 
ball of cork and rubber. Formerly 
only rubber centers were used in base- 
balis, but it was found that the balls 
had more life when a small cork center 
was placed inside the rubber center, 
and last year this new center was 
adopted for all official league baseballs. 
This small cork-rubber center (about 
an inch in diameter) is first placed in 
a winding machine that wraps it tight- 
ly with three layers of resilient woolen 
yarn. By means of accurately adjusted 
machinery layers of blue and white 
yarn are then wound on. During this 
wrapping process the ball is several 
times soaked in a cement solution and 
laid aside to dry in order to give it 
compactness. 

Finally a still smaller cord is wrap- 
ped snugly around the ball. The cover 
is made of the best grade of horsehide, 
cut by hand and prepared for the pur- 
pose in a special solution. When the 
cover is ready the two “figure eight” 
pieces of tough hide are stretched over 
the ball and sewed on with cotton 
thread, which has great frictional 
strength. Contrary to the popular be- 
lief that the covers of baseballs are 
sewed on by machinery they are sewed 
entirely by hand, and by women’s 
hands at that. It takes just 216 stitches 
to each ball. The seams on the cover 
are then ironed out and the completed 
ball is polished. Each ball is weighed 
five times in the course of manufacture, 
and it must. weigh exactly five ounces 
when finished. 

Baseballs are really triumphs of me- 
chanical science and human patience. 
Many baseballs become famous, as the 
first one of the season thrown out by 
the president, those autographed by 
Walter Johnson and those that Babe 
Ruth clouts out for home runs. But 
each big league club’s yearly quota of 
baseballs that pass into the unknown 
number more than 7000 balls, many of 
them almost brand-new. 


Hide-and-Go-Seek Tag 

Everyone is familiar with the old 
game of hide-and-go-seek. Here is a 
sort of variation of that much loved 
old game. The only difference is that 
the “It” hides and the players try to 
find him. The player that finds him 
gives out the alarm. At this signal the 
It dashes out of his hiding place and 
tries to tag one of the fleeing players. 
The ene tagged becomes the next It. A 
variation of this game is to form a rule 


to the effect that the one who is first 
tagged must help the It to tag all the 
other players. In this case the last one 
tagged becomes the new It. 


How Fake Mediums Work 


Many tricks are resorted to by fake 
mediums. They usually werk in a dark 
room or a specially prepared’ dark cabi- 
net. The darkness stops their victims 
from seeing what goes on. Authorities 
clain that the darkness affects the 
nerves of a sensitive and imaginative 
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person so much after an hour or two 
that the inhibitions of common sense 
begin to lose their potency. In this 
condition, they says, one sees things 
that aren’t there. 

Two kinds of fake medium “spirit” 
writing are clearly explained.in the ac- 
companying illustrations. In the first 
one we see how “spirit” writing on a 
blank card is accomplished. Unknown 
to his audience the performer has a 
piece of lead concealed under his 
thumb nail with which he secretly 
writes the message. This method is 
usually employed for “yes” and “no” 
answers to questions. With a little 
practice anyone can _ perform this 
“spirit” writing to the astonishment of 
friends. It is simply a matter of learn- 
ing to write with the thumb. 

Or under cover of darkness, you can 
let the “spirits” write as shown in the 
second picture. For this method the 
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victim and the medium are seated on 
the opposite sides of a table. There, 
with the victim’s hands on the med- 
ium’s hands they await the “spirits.” 
But unknown to the victim the “spirits” 
are the fake medium and the pencil in 
his mouth. 


Animated Cartoons on Screen 
Of course almost everyone has been 
to the movies. Therefore, we assume 
that almost everyone has seen the funny 
film fables etc. portrayed by the won- 
derful animated cartoons. Everybody 
marvels at these cartoons and wonders 
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just how they are made. A concer; 
putting out these films must employ , 
least 20 artists. Before work is begi) 
on a scenario in the Aesop’s Film Fab)... 
studio, we are told, a conference is he! 
and each artist expresses his views 41);| 
makes. suggestions as to the theme aj)‘ 
characters. All suggestions are tak: 
down by a stenographer and typed, :1):| 
a scenario is thus formed by the he: 
of the department who practically bo 
down the score or more of suggesti: 
into a short story that is filled wi 
humorous situations and screaming 
funny gags. Once the characters 
decided upon the scenario is develo 
in detail. Scenes, actions and titles 2 
put into proper continuity in the sa: 
manner as a scenario for a regular ei: 
reel picture. 

The first pictures to be drawn 
the backgrounds. Thesé may be ext 
rior scenes showing the open count: 
interiors of rooms or closeups of wi: 
dows or doors etc. After the bac 
grounds the next step is the work 
animating the scenes. This calls {: 
thousands of drawings so that a li! 
like effect is the optical illusion wh. 
the varioug:drawings are shown on | 
screen consecutively and in rapid su 
cession. For this work each animat 
is assigned a series of scenes and h 
drawings are made on translucent t 
sue paper. After the first complet: 
sketch is made, the other animators, 
turn, place their papers over it an 
trace the previous drawing, but mo 
the arms, legs or head, as the case m: 
be, up to the started or completed actio: 
of the character. This means that eac! 
drawing of the character is made in « 
entirely different position and the mere 
action of Farmer Al Falfa taking hi 
pipe from his mouth-may mean a serics 
of 40 or 50 separate drawings. 


When the picture has been complete 
by the total number of drawings being 
made on the tissue paper, these pictures 
are handed to the “tracer's” who tran 
fer them from the tissue to celluloi:| 
sheets. Tracers then fill in the “blacks 
or bodies. All movie fans know th 
Henry Cat is a black cat and Milt: 
Mouse is a very dark hue. Water colo: 
black and white, are always used ; 
that after the celluloids, “cells” the 
are called, are photographed, they m:: 
be washed and used again. The con 
pleted drawings are numbered by t! 
supervising artist and the number | 
photographic exposures necessary (0 
register the desired action is made. 

The ordinary motion picture came: 
takes 16 pictures or “frames” per se 
ond, but the cameras used in phot: 
graphing Aesop’s Film Fables are so 3! 
ranged that only one “frame” is tak: 
with each turn of the camera hand| 
The entire cartoon release, when fina! 
ly handed over to the photographers 
usually consists of 10,000 to 20,00 
sheets of celluloid. The photograph: 
first places ‘the background under th 
camera eye and fits the celluloid ove 
two pegs that protrude from the camer 
table. Then the first action picture i> 
placed over the background and the 
others follow in their proper order. As 
all pictures of action are made 0! 
“cells,” the background shows throug): 
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to give the necessary effect. Upon the 
completion of the photographing proc- 
ess, the exposed negative is sent to the 
laboratory for developing. From the 
negative a master print is made, then 
the cutter rearranges this into its prop- 
er continuity, and the picture is ready 
for projection. The next time you see 
one of these films try to estimate the 
number of drawings for each action 
and see if this account of the process 
of production will add enjoyment 
to the already laugh-producing enter» 
tainment. 


Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 


BITE 
BITE 
BITE 
BITE 


The horizontal rows, as we said last 
week, represent what dogs, lions, 
snakes and you do respectively. The 
first vertical row represents “insects” 
(bees), the second vertical row “or- 
gans” (eyes), the third row “annoy” 
(tease), and the fourth row “comfort” 
(ease). There you are! 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 87. A man has money deposited 
in two banks, A and B. If he multiplies 
the deposit in A by itself, the product 
will equal his deposit in B. If he takes 
$148 out of B and deposits it in A, his 
accounts will be to each other as 
two is to three. What is his deposit 
in each bank? Ans. to No. 86—37.2 
feet. 


WHO OWNS-THE MISSISSIPPI? 


The river belongs to the nation, 
The levee, they say, to the state; 
The government runs navigation, 
The commonwealth, though, pays the 
freight. 
Now, here is the problem that’s heavy— 
Please, which jis the right or the 
wrong ?— 
When the water runs over the levee, 
To whom does the river belong? 











It’s the government’s river in summer 
When the stage of the water is low, 
But in spring when it gets on a hummer 

And starts o’er the levee to flow; 
When the river gets suddenly dippy 

The state must dig down in its till 
And push back the old Mississippi 

Away from the farm and the mill. 


I know very little of lawing, 
I’ve made little study of courts, 

I’ve done little geeing and hawing 
Through verdicts, opinions, reports; 
Why need there be anything more said 

When the river starts levees to climb? 
If the government owns the aforesaid 
It must own it all of the time. 








Answer to No. 59 
A 
A 
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If the bull you are leading should bellow 
And jump over somebody’s fence, 

There isn’t much doubt you’re the fellow 
Expected to bear the expefise; 

If it follows a Sunday school teacher 
And chases the maid up a tree, 

You’re the owner the same of the creature 
Undoubtedly all will agree. 


If some time should somebody’s chickens 
Get into your garden and dig 
And pull up the plants like the dickens, 
Or somebody’s bull pup or pig, 
The owner thereof cannot blame it 
On you or some party remote; 
The owner thereof can’t disclaim it— 
The chick or the pup or the shoat. 


If it’s your Mississippi in dry time, 
It’s yours, Uncle Sam, when it’s wet; 
If it’s your Mississippi in fly time, 
In flood time it’s your river yet. 
There’s no other way you can make it, 
And so, when I give the alarm, 
Come and get your darned river and take it 
Away from my timber and farm! 
~ —American Lumberman. 


Odd Accidents 


Army Dirigible Wrecked. As the TC- 
10-243, army dirigible, was taking off 
at Brook field, San Antonio, Tex., a 
dragging cable caught in a steel run- 
way. The tail of the airship was jerked 
with such force as to almost break the 
vessel in two. No one was injured but 
the vessel was a complete wreck. About 
200,000 cubic feet of valuable helium gas 
was lost. - The dirigible was 200 feet 
long and 55 feet in diameter and cost 
$25,000. 


Parachute Fails to Open. Fred Osborne, 
a stunt aviator, who not long ago rescued 
a -woman ‘flyer who became tangled in the 
running gear of her plane when she at- 
tempted a parachute drop, rode off a 500- 
foot cliff near Santa Monica, Cal., on a mo- 
torcycle. Of course the idea then was to 
float gently to earth by means of a para- 
chute. However, the parachute failed to 
open and Osborne came down in the mo- 
torcycle like a shot, landing in a mass of 
telephone wires. And he lived to tell the 
story. 


Dog Shoots Master. 











Returning from a 


*hunting trip, J. T. Davis, a merchant of 


Brownsville, Tenn., was driving his auto 
along the highway. His dog was in the 
back of the machine with the gun and other 
paraphernalia: In some way the animal 
got against the gun so as to cause its dis- 
charge and the load was emptied into 
Davis’s body. The machine was wrecked 
as it ran into a bank and the scene that 
greeted rescuers was pathetic with the dog 
standing wistfully over its master. 


A Close Call. “I got tangled up with a 
train,” excitedly exclaimed a boozy-breath- 
ed individual, addressing a lonesome po- 
liceman in Milwaukee. The officer saw 
that the toes of the man’s shoes were 
missing and he led him to the railroad 
crossing designated as the scene of the 
accident. Parts of shoes, mashed and 
shredded, lay on the track. At the hospi- 
tal it was found that the man’s toes were 
not touched by the train wheels, but there 
was a slight bruise on his knees. Lucky? 


Alcohol Barrel Expledes. While an as- 
sistant crossed the room to obtain a gage 
John Gill, medical student at St. Eliza- 
beth’s hospital, Washington, put a lighted 
match into an alcohol barrel to see if there 
was any of the liquid left. There was an 
explosion and Gill was burned to death. 
His assistant was slightly burned. 


Men Past 40 


MAKE THIS 
AMAZING TEST 


Medical science claims that 65% of all 
men past middle age are victims of 
prostate trouble, either in a mild or 
severe form. Loss of vitality, sciatica, 
bladder weakness, nervousness, aches 
in back, legs and feet, frequent urina- 
tion and chronic constipation are a few 
of the more common symptoms oftimes 
mistaken as attributes of old age. A 
new drugless gland stimulant, perfected 
by a well-known American scientist, 
now offers victims of this deviatlizing 
ailment a wholly advanced method that 
has shown startling results in many of 
the 40,000 cases where it has been used. 
Test it on our Gilt Edge Agreement, that 
UNLESS YOU FEEL TEN YEARS 
YOUNGER IN ONE WEEK, YOU PAY 
NOTHING. This bonafide guaranty 
accompanies each treatment. Send to- 
day for the intensely interesting book- 
let, “Why Many Men Are Old At Forty,” 
written by the scientist who discovered 
this method. It contains information that 
every man should know and explains in 
a pleasantly frank manner all about this 
common ailment which oftimes makes a 
man old before his time. It is absolute- 
ly FREE. Send fopit today. Simply ad- 
dress: The Eelectro Thermal Company, 
1871 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 
Western Address: Suit 18-P, 303 Van 
Nuys Bidg., Los s Angeles, Calif. 


—_———— 
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Msc 000-0 000 motor- 
ists want this amaz- YOURS NOW 
ing new invention that banishes fear of night driving. 
Treated by secret process, shades the eyes from dazzling 
head-lights. Also used by day as a rear-view mirror. 
Unique, mystifying, astonishingly effective. Sells on 30- 
second demonstration. SALESMEN WANTED. Save lives, 
make big money. Grissinger sold six first 15 minutes— 
Ballance made $40 in one day—$200 in a week. 
Test On Your Own Car—At Our Risk 

Your name and address on a postal brings full details‘ of 
our no-risk trial offer and sensational money-making plan, 
with special discount prices to salesmen. Write today. 


THE LEE-SEE COMPANY, KXctcunce; ws 








Great money maker. Everybody inter- 3 
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A Better Lighter 


QUICKLITE 


Men and women wanted to earn big money 

selling this excellent Pocket Lighter. Lights 
* instantly as cap is pulled off. ~ Burns any in- 
flammable liquid. Unequalled advertising 
novelty. Send SOc for hi ghly polished 
nickel sample. Dozen $3.' 


Gold plated in ee box $1.00 
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Why Fish on Fridays Only. 

One understands why Catholics eat 
fish on Fridays, their weekly fast day, 
but. why does the average American 
housewife of other faith buy fish almost 
exclusively on that day also? The re- 
tail fish dealers say that is her custom. 
Restaurants and hotels Serve sea food 
every day in the week and their cus- 
tomers eat it; of course the great city 
markets which supply the hotels and 
restaurants therefore do business every 
day. But the small dealer in uptown 
neighborhoods, or in suburban and in- 
land towns is practically idle all week 
until Friday. 

Is it because housewives believe they 
can get fish of better quality on Friday? 
The fact is that the fishermen are bring- 
ing in their catches every day, and 
sometimes the choicest catch of the 
week is brought in'on Monday or Tues- 
day. Modern methods of refrigeration 
keep fish fresh for days at a time, and 
the choice fish bought on Fridays may 
have been caught days or even weeks 
before, and immediately frozen for 
preservation. 

If the American housewife would 
patronize her nearest fish dealer im- 
partially throughout the week, as she 
does the butcher, the baker and grocer, 
she would not only be helping him but 
he could afford to lower his prices 
somewhat and thus she would be help- 
ing herself. Naturally, if the poor man 
is sure he will have a good trade only 
one day a week, he is going to make as 
much profit on that one day as possible. 

When one stops to consider the great 
variety of fish that is offered, and the 
great variety of ways in which fish can 
be served, it certainly seems wise to in- 
clude it in the family menu more often 
than just on Fridays. In broth and 
chowder, baked, broiled, boiled or 
fried; escalloped, molded, pickled, 
smoke and spiced; in appetizers to be- 
gin the meal, for the main course, in 
delicious salads, fish offers a bewilder- 
ing array of gastronomic possibilities. 
The housewife who desires to keep her 
meat bills low and her table well pro- 
vided with nourishing food, will not 
overlook these many fish possibilities, 
but will take the tip of the fish men and 
“eat fish on Tuesdays, too.” 


Forestry Profession Described 


Although forestry has gained recogni- 
tion as a profession only within the last 
30 years there are now more than 1500 
young men in the United States study- 
ing for foresters’ careers, and forestry 
is a recognized profession charged with 
the solution of one of the country’s 
greatest economic problems—that of 
putting to the best use 470,000,000 acres 
of forest land. The requirements, op- 
portunities and ideals of the forester’s 
profession have been set forth by Ed- 
ward Sherman, associate forester of the 
U. S. Forest Service, in a new bulletin 
entitled “Forestry as a Profession.” 
Copies of this bulletin can be obtained 
free of charge while the supply lasts 


by applying to the Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., or can be purchased 
for a nominal sum from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The first recognition given to the 
idea that forestry work required special 
technical training, says the bulletin, 
was in 1898,-when Cornell university 
established a professional school of 
forestry. Since that time 23 institutions 
have included courses leading to a de- 
gree in forestry, and 50 others now in-- 
clude forestry in their curricula. The 
compeient forester must be physically 


-capable of a rigorous life in the woods, 











A “straight-down” airplane picture is un- 
usual because it is difficult to take. But 
here is a view of College Park, Md., snapped 


by the Air Photograph Co. The lozenge- 
shaped objects are parked autos. 








for spending a considerable part of one’s 
time in the woods with few comforts 
and frequent hardships as part of one’s 
regular business is quite different froms 
camping out for a few weeks on a va- 
cation. Many are attracted to the pro- 
fession because of its possibilities of 
outdoor life without realizing the stren- 
uous nature of the field work. 

The nature of the forester’s work, 
moreover, the bulletin stafes, calls for 
technical training as well as business 
and executive ability. The forester is 
called upon to administer timberlands, 
devise methods of fire protection and 
lumbering, and deal with the probleni 
of utilization of the forest without im- 
pairing its permanancy in timber pro- 
duction. He must know how to ap- 
praise timber and utilize it as- well as 
how to grow it, and he must be able 
to manage and develop the property in 
his care so as to make it yield increas- 
ingly heavy returns at lower cost. 

Opportunity for employment of train- 
ed professional foresters are constantly 
increasing. The federal government, the 
states, counties and municipalities, 
many lumber companies and private 
owners of timberland, wood-using in- 
dustries, educational institutions and 
organizations conducting research in 
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forestry all employ technical foreste;.. 


_ With the aid of the government and |}. 


states under the provisions of the 
Clarke-McNary act, reforestation |), 
private owners is steadily assuming in 
creasing importance. 


Spraying and Dusting Potatoes 

Spraying affords greater protectioy 
to the potato crop against insects a), 
diseases than does dusting, even whe: 
the dusting is applied twice as often 
the spray, according to specialists .| 
Geneva, N. Y., where both methods h, 
been given a thorough trial. Tests wor 
conducted on the state experiment fa: :) 
for four years with spray and dus! 
materials of similar composition. TT}: 
spray used was home-made bordeaux 
mixture and the dust Sander’s coppc: 
lime dust. In every case the yields wer 
higher from the sprayed potatoes with 
a larger proportion of sound markc' 
able tubers. 

“At the outset of the experiment |! 
sprays and dust were applied at th 
same time; but later, in order to give t!): 
dust: every chance, dusting was do: 
every week for 10 weeks, while spr: 
ing was done every two weeks duri: 
the same period,” the station specialis'; 
say. “Even with this advantage the 
dust did not equal the spray in effec: 
tiveness. Sprayed vines showed much 
less injury from both early and late 
blight than did dusted vines, althouy! 
the latter were better than the u 
treated checks. For controlling lea‘ 
hoppers, however, the dust was pra: 
tically worthless, while the spray 
highly effective. Although dusting di: 
not prove as satisfactory as spraying 
in these testsy under certain conditio: 
dusting may be so much more conven 
ient than spraying that potato grower 
will find it profitable to forego t! 
greater protection afforded by spra\ 
ing. This would be especially tr 
where water for mixing the spray m: 
terials was not close by the potato fie! 
or where a small area was to be treate 
Hand dusting is much more practic: 
than hand spraying, and if the potato 
patch is less than an acre in size han 
dusting might well be employed.” 


Ideal Square Meal 

A square meal whose corners won’! 
puncture the walls of your stomach has 
been the dream of dietitians for years. 
What is called “the perfect square meal” 
was recently exhibited in London. This 
ideal meal, though cold, is said to con 
tain the proper balance of vitamins 


~ The perfect menu, according to the 


British dietitians responsible for the 
exhibit, includes cold chicken and eg: 
sauce, new potatoes, salad, corn-flour 
mold, fruit salad with cream, who! 
wheat bread and butter and lemonade. 
The vitamin proportion, the dietitians 
explain, can be regulated to suit th: 
needs of fat and thin persons. 





Hunger is the best seasoning for mea! 
—Young. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Wherefore the rather, brethren, give dili- 
gence to make your calling and election 
sure: for if ye do these things, ye shal! 
never fall—II Peter 1:10. 
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Newspaper Views 


Omaha World-Herald—What they want is 
a plan for flood control that will hold water. 








El Paso Times—The electric chair has 
something to do with deterring criminals, 
but the proper place to start is the high 
chair. 





Washington Post—President _ Coolidge 
picks a.little six-year-old child out of the 
crowd and lifts her in his arms. The cam- 
paign of 1928 may be regarded as formally 
opened. : 





Judge—lIf all the autos in the world were 
laid end to end, it would be Sunday after- 
noon, 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—The trouble with 
the deferred payment plan is that too many 
customers put the stall into their install- 
ments. 





Atchison Globe—Some men know how to 
make money. But there is another class 
of men who know how to make money and 
how to keep it. 


Norfolk Virginian-Pilot—The three stages 
of medern family life are matrimony, acri- 
mony, and alimony. 


Albany News—The most that some of us 
can hope for is to be successful pedestrians, 





Buffalo News—Americanism: Giving a 
dollar to charity: expecting $10 worth of 
service gratitude in return. 


Wall Street Journal—Good intentions ate 
like fainting women. Both need carrying 
out, 





Detroit News—It would be irksome to be 
a marine nowadays and not care for rice or 
bananas. 





~ 


Louisville Times—America’s progress is 


‘reflected in the necessity for arming with 


ma¢hine guns peace officers whose kind car- 
ried six- shooters 50 0 years ago. 


Fort Worth Record: Telegram—We so 
cling to the old notions. A locomotive ‘till 
sports a cow catcher when what it needs 
is an auto short stop. 


Fort Worth News-Sentinel—If only 
fittest survive, where are all of them. 


the 


El Paso Times—If you wish to have a 
short winter, have your note come due in 
the spring. 





Chicago News—“The majority of people 
who are shouting that Prohibition is a fail- 
ure have not even tried it.” The same can 
be said of capital punishment. 





San Francisco Chronicle—Making people 
happy is a simple business. Fill the child’s 
stomach; fill the woman’s wardrobe; fill 
the man’s purse. 


Rochester Times-Union—A writer says 
there’s no law against saving money. 
There’s that little law of necessity. 


Arkansas Democrat—The babel of 
tongues shouldn’t have stopped work on 
that tower. It doesn’t have any effect in 
millions of offices. 


Atchison Globe—Beauty is. only skin 
deep, but as far as that is concerned home- 
liness is no deeper. 


Toledo Blade—Half the world doesn’t 
know how the other half lives, but it is 
suspected some of the male loafers have 
sisters who work. 


Ohio State Journal—When they were 
building the pyramids in Egypt it took 2000 
able-bodied men three years to move one 
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of the huge stones from a quarry to the 
scene of construction, but fortunately there 
were no efficiency experts around then, to 


make a preliminary survey, so they finally 
got it done. 





Philadelphia Inquirer—There are more 
than 5,000,000 finger prints in the record 
bureau of the War Department. That’s 
nothing to the number made by a half doz- 
en live youngsters in an American home. 


IS JOURNALISM DEGENERATING? 


Criticism of the press has become so gen- 
eral that even. when it tells the truth it is 
now doubted. The New York newspapers 
are now so little trusted that the candidates 
none, or afew of the papers, support, are 
the ones that are elected. But despite the 
fact that the question, “Is that the truth; 
or is it just newspaper talk?” has become 
general; despite the fact that the people 
recognize that the news it reads is often 
colored, exaggerated, and falsified, the 
newspapers with the greatest circulations, 
are those that are the greatest distorters 
and liars. The indictment, as applied to 
the biggest newspapers, is just. 

The indictment does not consider, how- 
ever, the small-town newspapers, which 
form, after all, the journalistic background 
of America. The faulty journalism is found 
mostly in the newspapers of the cities;and, 
in particular, in those papers that disregard 
ethical standards entirely and do anything 
to secure financial success. The small-town 
newspapers are not blameless, but they are 
naturally handicapped, and are not, after 
all, grievous sinners. 

In the cities,a few newspapers have ideals 
and live up to them, They make every ef- 
fort to get the truth, the reasonable truth, 
and if it does happen that the truth is not 
printed in their colums, it is because human 
nature is occasiomally liable to err without 
intending it. 

But more popular with the readers, are 
newspapers that do not want the truth. 
They want the sensational, and they delib- 
erately exaggerate or suppose the facts, for 
they know that such methods increase cir- 
culation. In one recent instance, a certain 
newspaper told a story about the rescue of 
a child by its mother “through the lashing 
flames of her burning home.” The mother 
did carry the child from the home but there 
were no “lashing flames,” unless one can 
call smouldering smoke from a few burlap 
bags such. Last summer another newspa- 
per deliberately manufactured a sensational 
suicjde story, a story without any founda- 
tion for they planted all the tlews that 
their reporters found, and they got, there- 
fore, enough beats to last during a dull sea- 
son. During the war, it will be remember- 
ed, a New York news-service was charged 
with, and convicted of, writing its war re- 
ports from the New York office although the 
stories were given foreign date-lines. Writ- 
ers with maps before them and a general 
knowledge of military maneuvers in their 
‘minds, were shown to have fought out their 
own sensational battles, the stories of 
which they told in the newspapers to gul- 
lible readers. Many other instances might 
be cited. They are many. 

A religious press is not argued for here. 
A press with religious ideals is, rather, 
what is wanted. Religious papers are good, 
are needed, but they have their field. 
While spiritual food is grown in the one 
field, more worldly food is grown in the 
other. There may be weeds in both fields, 
though those in one do not concern us here. 
Here we are concerned with the removal of 
the weeds from the fields of non-secular 
journalism, that it may produce its \best 
fruit—Truth. 








A fact is what is left after the theories 
have blown over.—Yoledo Blade. 
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When you feel depressed, tired 
all’ the time; sleep does not re- 
fresh you, and yet you have no 
pains or organic troubles, you are 
probably suffering from AUTO- 
INTOXICATION. This serious 
condition has baffled many phy- 
sicians, but after intensive study- 
ing of this subject over a lon 
period of years, Dr. Frank McCoy. internationally 
famous health specialist, has discovered the amaz- 
ing secret of restoring health in such cases. He 
has watched thousands of people successfully elim- 
inate the deadly poigons after following his sim- 
ple directions. This secret may now also be yours. 
This is the same information for which thousands 
of Dr. MeCoy’s private patients are daily paying 
thousands of dollars to learn. Nothing else to buy. 
Send only 50c coin or money order today for the 
complete confidential instructions. 

MecCOY HEALTH SERVICE, 
Dept. 1379 Brack Shops Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PL 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, , Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, ‘simply send me your name and address 

today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 —— like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the loss ismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E, S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


LEG TROUBLES 


Given quick relief and perfect sup- 
port by the use of 

CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
Superior to any other stocking made, for swol- 
len limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. No elastic. Adjust- 
able, light, real comfort. 

Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMS SPECIALTY CO. 
25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 























YOUNG MEN WANTED 


We want young men with references to help us trace and find 
missing friends, relatives and heirs in their communities. MANY 
BIG REWARDS. Honorable work. Noschoolscheme. No 
experience required. Write for membership application. 


tien Bureau, 2A3 Manufacturers Exch. , Kansas City, Me. 


QUR 1927 SALES WINNER =:;cri= $100 


Vanilla for— 

and a handsome set of Pearls that look like $10.00 value, free. 
You make 50c. Alj kinds of Soda Syrups, soft drink flavors and 
extracts. Vanilla in bulk $1. 0 Be gallon up. Proposition free, 


MYSTOL CO., Dept. 1, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
TOBACCO <:-<: Or Snuff Habit 
Cured Or No Pay 
‘ull treatment sent 
SU etude Uedtnoe 
500, ‘000 Men at arti Ct i wenen Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 


COUGH STOPPED OR NO PAY 


Write for free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 Benson Bldg Nashville, Tenn. 


telling how it is done. 
BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES MAKE sso patty 


We start you, furnish- 
ing evervthing. Distributors, Opt 170.609 Division, Chicago 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY oresr ie ttcaopardcutars tree. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO, Dot. 15. Lincoln, Nebr. 
































CANARIES Rollers, Norwich, Yorkshires, Manchester 
Copel ies,White Canaries. Purebred stock, 
ui ank Caduff, 317 16th Av., Newark,N.J. 




































Yes, this is the big opportunity I 
offer you as the Joy Frock represent- 
ative in your section. J want to show you 
how you can take orders direct from the 
factory for these lovely dresses rightin your 
neighborhood. You sell a beautiful street 
dress for only $3.75—and give away a house 
dress and apron FREE with every order. 
Women can't resist this amazing bargain. 
Orders come easy. You don't need any ex- 
perience. All you do is to write down the 
orders. We deliver and collect. 
Supplied FREE 
Write immediately for big Selling outfit. It's 
yours absolutely free. 1 also want to send 
— sample dress free. Write at once be- 
someone else takes over your locality. 
JOY FROCK CO., Dept. 14, 
CH 
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B Dangerous Blood 


: mae, weak, —— P sea 

causes eumatism, euritis, Stom- 
ach Trouble, Weak Kidneys, Liver Complaint, Piles, Pim- 
ples, Boils, Pyorrhea, Chronic Sores, Eczema, a run-down 
tired feeling and poisons the system generally. INDIAN 
SPRINGS MINERAL a natural mineral taken from the 
earth where hot springs abound has brought relief to thou- 
sands for over ten years. It has been a revelation to the 
sick and weary. YOU WANT TO KNOW. Information 
free. Write us today. 

INDIAN SPRINGS MINERAL CO. 

315 Brix Bidg. Fresno, Calif. 


Rheumatism 


Even severest cases have been relieved 








FULL QUICK with Dr. Fox’s Rheumatism Tab- 
$i BOX lets. 20 years’ record-of-relief to thou- 
SENT ON sands. Full $1 box will be sent you ON 

TRIAL. Must give results—or costs noth- 

TRIAL ing! No money now; pay AFTER bene- 











fited. Send name and address TODAY to 
Fox Medicine Co., 1655 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


. Bend us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will oniy 
take a few moments to interest two of your friends—they 

‘soon thank you for it, and too, yeu will have saved $1. 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO.. WASHINGTON. D. CG. 


Sixth and Seventh Book of Moses Pi\, cr emct 


log free. STAR BOOK CO., Dept. J, CAMDEN, N. 3. 
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Letters from Readers 











A Singing Mouse 

Your article about the singing mouse 
was very interesting to me as we had 
one in our house while living in Bed- 
ford, Ky., in January, 1926, that acted 
the same way and would stand up on 
his hind legs when he would sing and 
become so gentle that he would stand 
up on my shoulder and sing as it seem- 
ed to be fond of singing. I have never 
met anyone yet that ever saw or heard 
of a singing mouse so have kept a little 
mute about it until I read the article in 
your paper. This mouse would make 
his headquarters in the pantry, so one 
day we found a mouse in a crock of 
milk in the pantry and never heard the 
singing mouse again.—W. B: Monroe. 
Sulphur, Ky. ; 





Pronunciation of “Houston” 


In a recent issue the question was 
asked; “What is the proper pronuncia- 
tion of Houston, the city in Texas. In 
your answer you say the proper way to 
say it is HUS-TUN. Frequently it is 
mispronounced House-tun. It has been 
my privilege to know some of the Hous- 
ton family for a number of years. And 
also to know something of the family 
history. The family came to America 
from the north of Ireland, settling in 
Virginia before the Revolutionary war. 
After the war was over one brother 
came to western Pennsylvania, settling 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. Another 
brother went across the mountains to 
Tennessee and his son Gen. Sam Hous- 
ton drifted to Texas. These families 
in Pennsylvania all pronounce their 
name House-tun; the “ous” of the first 
syllable as in the word “mouse.” How- 








Have Nice New Skin 


On Any Part of Face, Arms, Hands or Body This New Easy Way 




















Amazing German Discovery Gets Rid of Old Skin! Brings Out New, Clear, 
Beautiful Skin on Face or Body as If by Magic! Blemishes, Black- 
heads, Pimples, Freckles, Large Pores, Sallowness, Surface Wrinkles 
and Marks of Age Disappear—Gone, Because They’re Off! 


THIS NEW WAY 
Read Free Offer Below! 


Worry no more over your “terrible” skin 
and complexion! Forget your failures with 
lotions, clays, creams, powders, massage, 
steaming pots and “cover-ups.”” Throw away 
your rubber masks, plasters and beauty de- 
Stroyers! Because—here’s where you get a 
new true skin! Your blackheads, pimples, 
large pores, freckles, tan, shallow complexion, 
surface wrinkles, blemishes, and signs of ap- 
Toes age, go, definitely—because they’re 

Most astonishing German discovery in the 

All explained in 


history of beauty culture. 
an amazing free book. 
“BEAUTIFUL NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS.” 


Learn how to do at home yourself what 
foreign Deauty doctors have charged enor- 
mous prices for. Make your own skin and 
complexion the envy: of all who behold it. 
Send your name and address only—no money! 


MAKE YOUR FACE YOUR FORTUNE __ 


Hundreds of men and women are now do- 
ing it at home—in the quiet of their own 
rooms—without the knowledge of their most 
intimate friends, emerging in a few days with 
a new, soft, velvety, clear, spotless, youth- 
like skin on face, neck arms, hands or any 
art. of the body where a new skin is desired. 
t’s astonishing—almost beyond belief! Send 
now—the book is. absolutely free to readers 
of this paper. Those who wish may enclose 
ten cents to help Fey cost of postage and hand- 
ling. Address Marvo, Book Dept, 86P, No. 


1700 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 





ever, one family has adopted the p: 
nunciation -of HUS-TUN, for they , 
the neighbors all have called them 
that name. They also say their gra: 
father always insisted the name ori 
nally was House-tun, but is misp: 
nounced Hus-tun.—Rev. L. R. Wylic. 
Presbyterian Church, Dunbar, Pa. 


Charmed by Rattlesnake 


I see in the Pathfinder a report from 
my neighbor Oehler, of Kerville. A\I- 
though this is the first I ever heard con 
cerning the charm power of the rattle- 
snake being felt by a human being, it 
emboldens me to give my recent e« 
perience. Since I have no corroborat- 
ing witnesses, I will tell you who I an 
I am a native of Texas 71 years ol 
taught school 24 years; collected for t! 
Philadelphia Zoo for eight years; reared 
a large family, and am still able to 
teach a Bible class in Sunday school. | 
am now playing the part of a one-man 
commercial fisherman with a camp on 
a small island three miles from Rock- 
port, Tex. These coastal islands are «il! 
badly infested with rattlesnakes. | 
several years I hade made an annual 
spring thinning, One year I got 59. This 
spring only 13, but they averaged more 
than four feet in length. Among them 
was one five feet long. In my search |! 
stopped suddenly, for I saw snake signs. 
After locating one in the open I turne( 
back to a suspicious spot I had passed 
hurriedly. When my eyes came in line 


‘ with the place some kind of an influ 


ence put them out of business. I los! 
all power to focus them and everything 
seemed to form a chaotic jumble before 
me. Besides this confusion, I had a 
most unpleasant sensation about im) 
eyes. My wits came in play and | 
turned my head. and gave my eyes 4 
vigorous rubbing till they came straight. 
A quick demonstration with a hoe made 
the snake discard his charm and mak 

vicious threats with his deadly daggers, 
but it was now my inning. [I have al! 
my life doubted the bird-charming talcs 
I have heard, but I am now sure there 
is something to them.—F. M. Deaver, 
Rockport, Tex. 


The Light Within 

Mr. J. N. Hale’s letter regarding firc- 
flies and toads recalls to mind the many 
times when I as a boy caught 1 
mother’s unfeathered chickens and [{ 
them fireflies which they snapped u)p 
eagerly. For 30 minutes or longer th 
fireflies would continue to light an 
could be seen very plainly through th 
chicken’s crop.—Mac Harris, Dunla), 
Tenn, 


**LEG SHAPER’’ COMING 

The “leg shaper” is surely coming, 
said Mrs, Edna Murphy Albert, of Cin- 
cinnati, addressing a meeting of club 
women recently. It is her belief that 
signs reading “legs shaped while you 
wait” will be seen in beauty shops 
everywhere some day. She claims the 
short skirt has made the architect of 








comely legs inévitable. Men thrilled 
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Latest Fashions 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, ‘pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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when short skirts appeared, but they 
were woefully disappointed because all 
the women had to reveal was a disillu- 
sioned job lot of legs. “Beauty special- 
ists,” she continued, “cosmetize a wom- 
an’s complexion, lift her face, and mar- 
cel her hair, but legs have been left to 
work out their own destiny. The time 
has arrived when some method for 
making unshapely legs shapely seems 
imperative. Filling legs out with paraf- 
fin as facial surgeons do noses might be 
one way. Plaster casts that could be 
put on and removed like stockings 
might be another.” 


LOVE DEFINED 


What is love? Can you answer this 
seemingly simple question? No, we do 
not want you to tell us what you think 
it is. The question is asked because so 
many people think they know what 
love really is. Of course, every in- 
dividual is entitled to his own opinion 
or belief on the subject whether based 
on experience or what. There are 
times in almost everyone’s life when 
he experiences what is believed to be 
love. But is it? At a recent meeting 
of the American Medical Association in 
Washington Dr, E. D. Block, of Atlanta, 
Ga., gave the members a real definition 
of love. “It is,” he said, “a circulation 
of hormones in the blood.” A hormone, 
we may explain, is a chemical sub- 
stance formed in one organ and carried 
in the circulation to another organ on 
which it exerts a stimulating effect. 
However, it is not always thus. The 
emotional effects of blighted love, Dr. 
Block warned, may concentrate in some 
definite organ and cause physical pain. 


WOMAN GRANTED FISHING LICENSE 


Once a follower of Izaak Walton al- 
ways a follower. Apparently even years 
cannot dim one’s leve for angling. Mrs. 
Jane Ailes, 80, of Bethesda, Md., recent- 
ly took out a fishing license for the sea- 
son beginning July 1. For many years 
Mrs: Ailes has fished in the streams in 
her locality, and she apparently pur- 
poses to give the finny tribe more 
trouble this season. Incidentally Mary- 
land has a new law requiring all ang- 
lers to obtain a license each fishing sea- 
son, the fee for which is one dollar. 














Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5857—This smart sport’s frock has the new “V” neck, 
and very short sleeve section. pular at present, 
especially designed for 34, 36, ‘se 40, 7) and 44 inches 
bust measure. To make the dress for a 38 inch bust 
will require 4% yards of 32 inch material together with 
% yard of oy. a for the jabot. To bind 
the free odges with bias binding put on as illustrated 
will require 4% yards. 


5861—This simple sleeveless frock is much in vogue. 
Dontenes for the young miss of 16, 18 and 20 years. An 
a 2% yards of 32 inch material 

together with % rd of contrasting material for the 
jabot, and % wae of 27 inch lining for the underbody. 


5876—A simple dress style for little girls 2, 4 and 6 6 
years. To make a 4 year design will require 1% yards 
of 36 inch material. For trimming as illustrated 1% 


- yards of bias binding is required. 


5859—A stylish one piece sports model designed for 
34, +" ie 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. To 
make the dress as ‘shown in the large illustration for a 38 
bust will require 2% yards of 54 inch material together 
with % yard of contrasting material for facing on yoke, 
belt and pocket facing. 

5875—A popular model for the growing girl 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. A 12 year design will require 2% yards 
of 32 inch material together with yard of contrasting 
materia] for facings on plastron, collar and t. 

5853—A practical apron model of small, medium, large 
and extra large design, A medium design will require 
1% yards of 36 inch material. To trim as illustrated 
requires 6% yards of bias binding. 

73—This sleeveless guimpe may be worn with a 
separate skirt or under a jacket of a two piece suit. 
ed f small (34-36), medium (38-40), = 


or 
42-44), extra large (46-48) bust) measure A medi 
eign will require 2 yards of 40 inch material if made 
with the jabot. Without the jabot 1% yards is Tequired. 
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The “Vizette”’ 
Wear it two ways—with 
Snap-on vizor for golf or 
@, or remove vizor 
and you have a very i 

new Tapio felt. Easily an 
quickly made by following 
lain directions. Materialis 
Beat quality all-wool ay 
h hat stamped ready for 
‘al embroidery with 3 
skeins of Collingbourne’s 
Artzill, which is included 
free with each hat. Price 
on this unusual offer com- 
pee only 79¢, $1.50 for twe 
for three, postpaid. 


Choice of 4 Colors 


White, Scarlet, Sand or Navy 
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AGENTS! 


»/ Make big money se selling 


Rocher — 

: Ww ard. Eleven w Rall 
on each ee work like washin 

— gg 2 No neande use. Kells on 


work, Tho ds in use 
ht to every housewif 
a., made 


nearly 
"$200 in 3 Days 
Agents everywhere delighted. We want 


representation in every county, All or 
time. Write—before territory you want is taken, 


MOTHER HUBBARD, Dept.Q, Mendota, 


A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never been told betore, 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph. Mo. 


GET RID FAT 


OF YOUR 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 


Ww sent on request. Ask for my ‘“‘pay-when-re- 
"a duced” offer. I have successfully reduced 
thousands of persons, without starvation diet 

or burdensome exercise, often at a rapid rate, 

Let me send you proof at my expense. 


NEWMAN, nae ty eg 
¥., 286 Fifth Av.,N. Y¥.,. Desk 


State a N. 
TREATED ONE 
WEEK FREE 


DROPS Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dent. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


ASTHMA 


e of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FR 














AND HAY FEVER 


STOPPED 7° 


I will send any sufferer a z 
REE TRIAL. 





—- — Pa $1.25. Jf not your report cancels Banke, 

3. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 

KODA FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 

oped and six prints and one enlargement 

from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 

PURDY’S STUDIO. Box 61-A. WELLS. MINN. 

Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 

a patent patch for instantly mending leaks, in 

all utensils, Sample package free, COLLETTE 
MFG, CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MY SPECIALTY — Write for 
Free Miustrated Book. 
Dr. Williams Sanatorium, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 











PILES FREE TREATMENT 

We pay po c) RB send Red Cross 
t free. 

REA Figafe gen 25, Minneapolis, Mina. 
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$7700 © DAY 


FOR MAN WITH CAR 


1158 McNess Dealers out of 1285 are making 
$7 a day or more ed every eight-hour day 
they put in selling McNess Sanitary Products. 

Most of these men were farm hands or farm own- 
ers—now they are selling the largest line of sanitary 

on the and making $7 to $25 a day. 


HUNDREDS MAKE BIG MONEY 


oo Texas, clears $4800 a year; Fowler 

Ga., clears $4000 a year; -innsmos Mo., clears 

grou; Ov Overland, N.D., clears $3060 a year; Wright, 
ayear. Hun and handroda ere 


mang to $125 a week. 

icNess Business is a real business to engage 
in if you have a car, want to be your own boss and 
are willing to work hard calling on farmers. 


EASY TO START 
We furnish credit to worthy men. If you have 
a car and good friends you can own a McNess 
Business. Write for full particulars. 4 


Furst-McNess Co. Dept. 254, Freeport, Illinois 


YOU CAN 
BE RICH! 


Every man or woman who follows simple 
WORTH SYSTEM wins quick and easy suc- 
cess. Never open to public before. How 
to start without capital—yYour best busi- 
ness—Business Secrets—etc. . Worth mil- 
lions. First few books at cost—98c. After 
that $5. So don’t delay. Send name to. 
day—no money. Pay postman. 


FORTUNE PRESS, Yalesvilic, Conn. 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 

How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-B Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
Office) Washington, D.C. 


FREE Sample FREE 


Marvelous imported Parisian dis- 
covery, removes Unwanted Hair 


in a jiffy, for good! No irri- 
tation. Harmless, liquid, clean. 
Just apply and wash off! Satis- 


faction or money refunded. Send 
this ad and your address for 


FREE sample and explanation 
me “GYPSIA” destroys Hair 
and Root. 


Gypsia Products Co. (C) 565 W 42 St. New York 
is Curable. Guaranteed 
Treatment kills the germ, 
stops itching and permantly 
heals eczema and other skin 
troubles. No mussy salves 
or me i to use. 


SONGS Make FORTUNES for successful authors, 
Send us your poems. 


NATIONAL SONG BUREAU, 1674 Broadway, New York 



































buy your hats direct ios the sygputoctarers. 
Send reer mee 7 Model Hat Manufac 
ing Company, Dept. P-7 ast Orange, New eer 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED wi<"xpaw' vise 


» 0O., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


A Bargain Offer 


You Save $1.50 
Capper’s Weekly, lyr. 
People’s hematin. $ 1 50 
= 











Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 


The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 

Add 50c if you live outside ds Kans., Mo., Okla., Nebr., 
Cote. This is required by Ca per’s Weekiy. Not good 
outside the 48 states. 
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THE PATHFINDER 
SHOW BOAT 
(Continued from page 11) 


Well, Pll tell you what we’re going to do, 
miss. We’re going to run her ourselves— 
leastways, I am.” 

“But, Mama!” 

“Your pa left no will. Hawks all over. 
I’ve as much say-so as you have. More. I’m 
his widow. You won’t see me willing to 
throw away the good-will of a business that 
it’s taken years to build up. The boat’s in- 
surance is paid up, and quite a decent sum— 
for him. I saw to that. You'll get your 
share, I'll get mine. The boat goes on like 
it always has. No Thebes for me. You'll go 
on playing ingenue leads; Ravenal juvenile. 
Kim——” 

“No!” cried Magnolia much as Parthy 
had, years before. “Not Kim.” 

“Why not?” 

There was about the Widow Hawks a ter- 
rifying and invincible energy. Her black 
habiliments of woe billowed about her like 
the sable wings of a destroying angel. With 
Capt. Andy gone, she would appoint herself 
commander of the Cotton Blossom Floating 
Palace Theater. Magnolia knew that. Who, 
knowing Parthy, could imagine it other- 
wise? She would appoint herself command- 
er of their lives. Magnolia was no weak- 
ling. She was a woman of mettle. But no 
mettle could withstand the sledge-hammer 
blows of Parthy Ann Hawks’s iron. 


It was impossible that such an arrange-. 


ment could hold. From the first Ravenal 
rejected it. But Magnolia’s pleadings for at 
least a trial won him over, but grudgingly: 

“It won’t work, Nola, I tell you. We’ll be 
at each other’s throats. She’s got all kinds 
of plans. I can see them whirling around in 
her eye.” 

“But you will try to be patient, won’t you, 
Gay? For my sake and Kim’s?” 

But they had not been out a week before 
mutiny struck the Cotton Blossom. The 
first to.go was Windy. Once his great feet 
were set toward the gangplank there was no 
stopping him. He was over 70 now, but he 
looked not an hour older than when he had 
come aboard the Cotton Blossom almost 15 
years before. To the irate widow he spoke 
griefly but with finality. “You’re Hawks’s 
widow. That’s why I said I’d take her same’s 
if Andy was alive. I thought Nollie’s hus- 
band would boss this boat, but seems you’re 
running it. Well, ma’am, I ain’t no petti- 
coat-pilot. I’m off the end of this trip down. 
Young Tanner’ll come aboard there and 
pilot you.” 

“Tanner! Who’s he? How d’you know I 
want him? I’m running this boat.” 


“You better take him, Mrs. Hawks, ma’am. 
He’s young, and not set in his ways, and 
likely won’t mind your nagging. I’m too 
old. Lost my taste for the rivers, anyway, 
since Cap went. Lost my nerve, too, seems 
like. . . . Well, ma’am, I’m going.” And 
he went. 

Changes came then, tripping on each 
other’s heels. Mis’ Means stayed, and little 
weak-chested Mr. Means. Frank ‘had gone 
after Magnolia’s marriage. Ralph left. 

Parthy met these difficulties and defeats 
with magnificent generalship. She seemed 
actually to thrive on them. Do this. . Do 
that. Ravenal’s right eyebrow was cocked 
in a perpetual circumflex of disdain. 
could feel the impact of opposition when- 
ever the two came together. Every fiber of 
Ravenal’s silent secretive nature was taut 
in rejection of this managerial mother-in- 


‘law. Every nerve and muscle of that ener- 


getic female’s frame tingled with enmity to- 
ward this suave soft-spoken contemptuous 
husband of her daughter. 

Finally, “Choose,” said Gaylord Ravenal, 
“between your mother and me.” 

Magnolia chose. Her decision met with 
such terrific opposition from Parthy as 
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USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repur 
basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money back 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah. 


spare time, writing for news; 
Earn $25 Weekly magazines. Experience unnec. 
Details FREE. Press Syndicate, 1261. St. Louis, ™ 
GREAT FU magazine 24-p, Trial 3 mos. 10x 
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How To GET WELL 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Free Booklet gives wonderful information about Natu! 
Olive Oil and its use for Health. The delight of 
A quality unknown to the ordinary user. 
sold in stores. Learn how it is manipulated and how 
difficult to obtain. Delicate. Tasty and Pure. | 
delivery to consumers. 

GEO. CALLAHAN & co. 
222 Front St. [Established 1887) New York 
Send for free Booklet. Will astonish you with facts 


END SICKNESS 
THIS NEW WAY 


No medicine, drugs or dieting. Just a lig! 
small, comfortable, inexpensive Radio-Acti' 
Pad, worn on the back by day and over | 
stomach at night. Sold on free trail. You ca 
be sure it is helping yOu before you buy 
Over 100,000 sold on,this plan. Thousan 
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would have shaken any woman less deter- 
mined and less in love. 

“Where you going with that fine husband 
of yours?. Tell me that!” 

“I don’t know.” 

‘Tll warrant you don’t. No more does 
he. Why’re you going? You’ve got a good 
home on the boat.” 

» ae Rr 

“Fiddlesticks !” 

Magnolia took the plunge. “We’re not— 
[’m not—Gay’s not happy any more on the 
rivers.” 

“You'll be a sight unhappier on land be- 
fore you’re through, make no mistake about 
that, young lady. Where’ll you go? Chica- 
go, h’m? What’ll you do there? Starve, 
and worse. I know. Many’s the time you'll 
wish yourself back here.” 

Magnolia, nervous, apprehensive, torn, 
now burst into sudden rebellion against the 
iron hand that had gripped her all these 
years. 

“How do you know? How can you be so 
sure? And even if you are right, what of 
it? You’re always trying to keep people 
from doing the things they want to do. 
Yow’re always wanting people to live cau- 
tiously. You fought to keep Papa from buy- 
ing the Cotton Blossom*in the first place, 
and made his life miserable. And now you 
won’t leave it. You didn’t want me to act. 
You didn’t want me to marry Gay. You 
didn’t want me to have Kim. Maybe you 
were right. Maybe I shouldn’t have done 
any of those things. But how de you know? 
You can’t twist people’s lives around like 
that, even if you twist them right. Because 
how do know that even when you're right 
you mayn’t be wrong? If Papa had listen- 
ed to you, we’d be living in Thebes. He’d 
be alive, probably. I’d be married to the 
butcher, maybe. You can’t do it. Even 
God lets people have their own way, though 
they have to fall down and break their neck 
to find out they were wrong. . .. You 
can’t do it . - and you’re glad when it 
turns out badly .. ” She was growing 
incoherent. 

Back of Parthy’s epposition to their go- 
ing was a deep relief of which even she was 
unaware, and whose existence she would 
have denied had she been informed of it. 
Her business talent, so long dormant, was 
leaping into life. Her energy was cataclys- 
mic. One would almost have said she was 
happy. She discharged actors, crew; en- 
gaged actors, crew. Ordered supplies. Spoke 
of shifting to an entirely new territory the 
following year—perhaps to the rivers of 
North Carolina and Maryland. ° She actually 
did this, though not until much later. Mag- 
nolia, years afterward reading her mother’s 
terse and maddening letters, would be 
seized with a nostalgia not for the writer 
but for the lovelysounding places of which 
shé wrote—though they probably were as 
barren and unpicturesqueas the river towns 
of the Mississippi and Ohio and Big Sandy 
and Kanawha. “We’re playing the town of 
Bath, on the Pamlico river,” Parthy’s letter 
would say. Or, “We had a good week at 
Queenstown, on the Sassafras.” 

Magnolia, looking out into the gray Chi- 
cago streets, slippery with black ice, thick 
with the Lake Michigan fog, would repeat 
the names over to herself. Bath on the Pam- 
lico. Queenstown on the Sassafras. 

Mrs. Hawks, at parting, was all for Mag- 
nolia’s retaining her financial share in the 
Cotton Blossom, the money accruing there- 
from to be paid at regular intervals. In 
this she was right, She knew Ravenahk. In 
her hard and managing way she loved her 
daughter; wished to insure her best inter- 
ests. But Magnoliaand Ravenal preferred to 
sell their share outright if she would buy. 
Ravenal would probably invest it in some 
business, Magnolia said. 

“Yes—monkey business,” retorted Mrs. 
Hawks. Then added, earnestly, “Now mind, 
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don’t you come snivelling to me when it’s 
gohe and you and your child haven’t a 
penny to bless yourselves with. For that’s 
what it’ll come to in the.end. Mark my 
words. I don’t say I wouldn’t be happy to 
see you and Kim back. But not him. When 
he’s run through every penny of your mon- 

> he needn’t look to me for more. You 
ean come back to the boat; +you and Kim. 
I'll look for you. But him! Never!” 

The two women faced each other, dnd 
they were no longer mother and daughter 
but two forces opposing each other with 
all the strength that lay in the deep and 
powerful nature of both. 

Magnolia made oneof those fine speeches. 
“T wouldn’t come to you for help—not if I 
were starving to death, and Kim too.” 

“Oh, there’s worse things than starving 
to death.” 

“T wouldn’t come to you no matter what.” 

“You will, just the same. I’d take my oath 
on that.” 

“IT never will.” 

They were going. You saw the three of 
them scrambling up the steep river bank to 
the levee (perhaps for the last time, Mag- 
nolia thought with a great pang. And with- 
in herself a voice cried no! no!) Ravenal 
slim, cool, contained; Magnolia whiter than 
usual, and frankly tearful; the child Kim 
waving an insouciant farewell with both 
small fists. They carried no bundles, no 
parcels, no valises. Ravenal disdained to 
carry them. Two negroes in tattered and 
faded blue overalls made much of the lug- 
gage, stowing it inefficiently under the 
seats and over the floor of the livery rig 
which had been hired to take the three to 
the nearest railway station, a good 12 miles 
distant. 

(To be continied next week) 


DON’T TOOT TOO MUCH 


Do you remember Lincoln’s story about 
the little steamer with the big whistle? 
Every time they tooted the whistle it blew 
off so much steam that the boat stopped 
running. That’s the trouble with lots of 
people today. If they would only use their 
energy to drive the paddle wheel of oppor- 
tunity instead of eternally blowing the 
whistle of discontent they would find them- 
selves going up the stream of success so 
fast that the barnacles of failure wouldn’t 
have a chance in the world to hook on to 
their little craft——Portland Realtor. 








Your paper, they Pathfinder, is a dandy. 
I have taken it for only a few months. 
There is none better.—O. S. Babcock (Wis. e 
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STOP 
HAY FEVER 
Now! 


You will not have to suffer 

with it this year. 

You can dodge Hay Fever if you start 
taking Hall’s Catarrh Medicine four to 
five weeks before the usucl symptoms 
appear. The time to begin is NOW—get 
the mucous membrane strengthened and 
resistant to Hay Fever germs. Hall’s is 
unequalled for Hay Fever, Sinus Inflam- 
mation, Catarrh, and all Mucous Affec- 
tions of Nose and Throat, Successful ~ 
forty years. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 
Combined Treatment at your drug=- 
ist’s. If he hasn’t it enclose 85c to 
. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio 








KODAKERS You'lappreciate**MASTERCRAFT’’ photo-finishing. Your 
first roll developed and 6 “Mastercraft” non-fading 
prints 25 cts: Film Service, Dyersville, lowa, Box 507P 





Make $20 per 100, stamping names on key-checks. Spare time 
either sex. Send 2 for sample and instructions, 


KEATAG CO., 404 S. Henderson St., Fort Worth, Texas 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Légs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, 

healed while you work. Write for free book noe to 
eal my Sore Legs at Home.’’ Describe your case 

A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 








Cured Himself of 


PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 


After suffering 5 years from this serious 
trouble, doctors gave me up to die. After 7 
months of solid research work and 100 experi- 
ments on myself, I discovered the cause and 
cured myself, For 5 years I have had perfect 
health and no relapses. Will gladly explain the 
treatment that cured me of Pernicious Anemia 
if you witl write and state fully your condition 
in your letter. I am so grateful for my re- 
covery that I want to help others. Address, 
W. A. Robinson, 421 Maple St.. Sisseton, S. D. 


Getting Up Nights 
CAN BE STOPPED often in 24 hours. To prove that 

you can be rid of this strength- 
sapping ailment, have more pep, be free from burning 
sensation, pain in the groins, backache and weakness, I'll 
send you PROSTONE SPECIFIC free and postpaid under 
plain wrapper. No obligation; no cost. It if cures your 
trouble you can repay the favor by telling your friends—if 
not, a loss ts a — send me your name and 





prove you can feel 10 youn and be rid of 
bladder, oe pe. Tite PROSTONE E CO., Westport Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“What's a super-man, pop?” 
“A woman, son.” 


The train was approaching Bumville: 
“Say,” a passenger accosted his neighbor, 
“do you know Bumville well?” . 

“Yes, sir. Very well. I come hereat least 
twice a year.” 

“Well, what hotel would 
mend?” 

“Try the Liberty hotel.” 

“Do you always stop there?” 
¢ “No, but I have stopped at all the others.” 


Dentist (to his pastor)—After your won- 
derful sermon last Sunday on “The Beauty 
of Truth,” I cannot tell a lie. Er—this-is 
going to hurt. 


you recom- 


my ) By 
(fh sey 
wa 

Mrs. Naybor—Aren’t you afraid the birds 
will eat your seeds? You ought to, put up 

a scarecrow. 
Mrs. Stout—Oh, it’s not worth it. There’s 
always one of us in the garden.—Paris Rire. 


Bobbie (broke but resourceful)—Peggy, 
do you know: the difference between riding 
in a trolley car and in a taxi? 

Peggy—I’m afraid I don’t. 

Bobbie—Then we may just as well take a 
trolley car. 


A woman hired a cook from one of the 
agencies not long ago, and after she arrived, 
she noticed the woman had no baggage of 
any kind with her. As she liked her looks 
and the manner in which she talked, she 
asked: “Do you wish me to send for your 
baggage?” 

“No thank you,” was the astonishing re- 
ply. “I always leave it at the station until 
I try out a place.” 


Two motorists met in a road too narrow 
to permit them to pass each other. One of 
them rose in his car and shouted at the 
other—“I never back for any fool.” 

The other driver quietly put his car in re- 
verse, backed out, and replied: “That’s all 
right. I always do.” 


Him—You look like a sensible girl, let’s 
get married, 

Her—Nothing doing. I’m just as sensi- 
’ ble as I look, 


“Is he really dishonest?” 

“Why, if he’d been born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, it would have had 
somebody else’s initials on it.” 


Fair One (to escorting Mr. Brown)—TIsn’t 
it funny—that. famous man’s name is 
Brown, too! Is he related to you? 

Mr. Brown—Well, not directly but indi- 
rectly he is—you see he is famous, too. 


Roberts—So you’ve been having an argu- 
ment with your wife. What over? 
Robins—It isn’t over! 


Wifey—John, there is someone in the 
pantry and I’ve just made a pie. 

Hubby—Well, it’s all right with me as 
long as he doesn’t die in the house. 


The old Scotchman had sat dourly 
through the service, and when the evangel- 
ist, after his last and most thrilling exhor- 
tation, asked all who wished to go to heaven 


to put up their hands, he was the only one 
who kept his down. 
“Wouldn’t you like to go to heaven?” ask- 
ed the evangelist. ; 
“Oh, heaven’s a’ richt,” growled the old 
man, “but ’'m no’ going with an excur-r-r- 
sion.” 


There had been a fire at the artist’s 
studio, and the insurance agent had called 
to estimate the damage. “Now, with regard 
to these canvases,” said the insurance man. 

“You say they cost about $2.50 each?” 

“Yes,” admitted the artist. “But,” he 
pointed out, “I’d painted on most of them.” 

“Ah!” said theagent thoughtfully. “Then, 
suppose we say $1.25 each?” 


Single—Does wife 
clothes? 


Married—No, but she picks the pockets. 


your select _ your 


The doctor had received a hurry call from 
the home of the Robeys, who had their first 
baby. Arriving the doctor found the young 
father on the doorstep, watch in hand. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the doctor. 

“Nothing this time, Doc, . My wife just 
wanted to see how quickly you could get 
here in case the baby was taken sick sud- 
denly. You made it in four minutes this 
time.” 


New Patient—For weeks I’ve been fight- 
ing a terrible desire to kill myself, doctor. 

Medico—Tut, tut! 

New Patient—But I’ve decided that sui- 
cide is a sin; so I’ve come to you. 


Sylva—All my ancestors were blondes. 
Jack—Then you come from preferred 
stock, 


a 


Judge—And why didn’t you stop begting 
the plaintiff here when he had yelled 
“enough” three of four times? 

Defendant—Well, you-all don’t know how 
dat niggah can lie; Yor can’t nevah be- 
lieve him. 


j J 


The Club Bore—Did I ever tell you the 
perfectly true story of myself, my servant 
and the cat? 

Busy Reader—No, I told it to you—Lon- 
don Humorist. 


“Good evening, Gladys. 
to go?” 

“Why, let’s see—are you the boy who 
has the new green roadster?” 

“IT surely am.” 

“All right then, I’m ready. You see I 
never was very good at remembering faces.” 


Are you ready 


Mrs. Auburn—Does your husband expect 
you to obey him? 

Mrs. Brown—Oh, dear, no. John’s been 
married before. 


“William,” she whispered to her hus- 
band, “I think I hear burglars. Are you 
awake?” 

“No,” said William. 


When Mose was searched after his arrest 
his pockets produced a timeworn rabbit’s 
foot and a handful of change. Mose looked 


disgustedly at his erstwhile good | 
charm. Then he-counted the change on 
sergeant’s desk. There was just $13.1: 
“*S all right,” the prisoner said to 
rabbit’s foot.. “You couldn’t beat them 
ures,._Lock ‘nie up, Mr. Policeman.” 


Adelbert (passionately )—The more | | 
at-you, dear, the more beautiful you s 

Adeline (éxpectantly)—Yes? 

Adelbert (brutally)—I ought to loo! 
you oftener. 


Wifie—Who was that woman’! seen 
with last night? 
Hubby—My, such bad English. 


Gladys—A new hat makes any woman 
cited. 
Frank—It certainly goes to her head. 


He—Will you be my partner—— 

She—Oh, George, this is so sudcd& 
Give me a little time—— 

He (continuing )—for the next dance? 

She (continuing)—to catch my breath. | 
haven’t recovered from the last fox- 


Little Sister—Don’t give him any m 
peanuts, Bobby. Do you want to spoil 
appetite for supper ?—Collier’s. 


Owing to the absence through illness 0! 
the woman who taught the senior gi: 
Bible class, the young assistant minisi: 
was asked to undertake the duties for tlic 
day. He consented, but before beginning 
he said, smilingly :—‘“Now, girls, I want to 
conduct your class just as your_teacher docs, 
so you might tell me what she does first.” 

A short pause, then the answer from 2 
pert miss of 16: “Well, she always kisses 
us all round!” ‘ 


A guide had been showing a party of vis- 
itors round a great picture gal-ery and when 
they had been through all the rooms, he 
said: “And now, ladies and gentlemen, i! 
anyone would like to ask a question I shall 
be happy to try to answer.” 

“Well,” said a woman, “can you tell me 
what brand of polish they use to keep these 
floors so shiny?” 

Friend—So you were in the army, Ikey? 
Ikey—Oh, yes, I vas in the army. 
Friend—Did you get a commission? 
Ikey—No; only my vages! 


Bystander—Did you get the number °f 
the car that knocked you down, madam? 

Victim—No, but the hussy that was 
driving it wore a three-piece tweed suil, 
lined with Canton crepe, and she had on 4 
periwinkle hat, trimmed with artificial che’ 
ries, 


Wife—John, dear, when I go to Palm 
Beach I shall dream of you every night. — 

Hub—I°d rather’ you stayed here and 
dreamed of Palm Beach. 


“If you want your parrot to talk you 
should begin by teaching it short words. 

“That’s strange, I supposed it would take 
quicker to polly-syllables.” 


*, 





